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“Monopoly is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established but in consequence of 
that free and universal competition which forces everybody 
to have recourse to it for the sake of self defense.” Adam 
Smith, in “The Wealth of Nations.” 


A Hard Month for the Telephone Trust. 


The telephone trust has spent immense sums of money to 





create public favor with fair words, and line up the press of 
the country to further its interests. As time goes on the 
truth is being recognized and this publicity campaign is be- 
coming of less and less avail. 

The Independents are making great progress throughout 
the nation in the face of reduced rate competition and the 
financial attacks which have been renewed with bitterness in 
certain localities. The public and the courts are becoming 
aroused to the issue, and are giving support to the principles 
for which the Independents have contended on the basis of the 
public interest as much as to insure their own right to exist. 

The famous Yates hotel case in Syracuse, New York, has 
been decided favorably to Independent interests. Missouri has 
arrayed the forces of the state in a fight against monopoly 
which will be watched with the keenest interest. The great 
Cumberland company has been forced to bow to the powers 
of the state of Mississippi to the tune of $175,000, as a result 
of an oppressive contract forced upon a small Independent. 

Governor Hughes of New York has come forward with an 
expression against indiscriminate stock issues, which clearly 
urges the amendment of the state laws in such a way as would 
limit the powers of the telephone trust to issue stock for the 
purpose of prosecuting a monopoly campaign, and utilizing its 
licensee companies as tools of unjust cometitive warfare. And, 
finally, the national government has taken a step of far-reach- 
ing importance in placing interstate telephone business under 


the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





The New Volume. 
With this issue a new volume is commenced, and it will be 


noticed that the No. 59 is taken as the volume number. 

As is known, TELEPHONY is the successor of the American 
Telephone Journal, Sound Waves, Telephone Magazine and The 
Telephone. The Telephone, which is the oldest of these papers, 
dates back to 1880, when it was published in Washington, D. C., 
by Henry C. Strong. It was succeeded by Electrical Engi- 
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neering, which eighteen years ago was changed to The Tele- 
Later TELEPHONY purchased the Telephone 
Magazine and changed the name. It will thus be seen that 
TeLerHony has an almost unbroken record of 30 years, and in 


phone Magazine. 


order to indicate this fact, the volume number is changed to 
agree with the number that would be accorded to The 1 ee- 
phone, which is No. 59. 





A Good Time to Let it Alone. 
A knowledge of when to let well enough alone is valuable 


perhaps more in the telephone business than in any other. 

One of the difficulties attendant upon promotion is to keep 
the happy recipient from “butting in” and reforming an already 
efficient force. The very fact of his promotion tends to “en- 
largement of the ego,” and instead of standing by and studying 
conditions, he picks some little flaw way down in the organi- 
zation and proceeds, through fault finding and threats, to slow- 
ly and surely disintegrate his department. 

Men of another type are often placed in authority over a 
branch of work about which they know less than many men 
under them, but they have the good sense to keep their mouths 
shut, their ears open, and their brains working. By such meth- 
ods they quietly catch up with the details of the job—all of 
which, by the way, they are not compelNed to know as a quali- 
fication for bossing it. 

We once knew of a district in a telephone company that had 
been put in an efficient condition by a head who had to work 
hard to do it. 
him, and gave it to one who considered himself much superior 


A redistricting of the territory took it from 


to the man who had worked hard. That district is now being 
reformed at increased cost. Old employes are leaving, or being 
discharged. And when it is all over, what result has the tele- 
phone company? Another human organization no better than 
the first, for a certain number of human beings at a certain 
rate of pay, who have been taught during a specified time, will 
average about as any other like number of human beings who 
have been put through an equivalent amount of drill. 

And this-sort of thing goes on all the time in the telephone 
business, all over the country! 

The thing for the new boss to do is to study the old force, 
get in harmony with it, train its members gradually along the 
new lines. Keep them interested, and arouse their ambition. 
Persistently antagonistic factors must, of course, be removed, 
or, better yet, made enthusiastic adherents. God give us to 


know when to let well enough alone! 


Foolish Telephoning Indeed! 
Some one who signs her name Minna Thomas Antrim in 





Lippincott’s says, “Self indulgent women waste their husbands’ 
money by ordering food over the too handy telephone rather 
than bother to dress for the street, thereby losing both their 
wholesome morning exercise and their chance thriftily to se- 
cure the best there is for the price at market or at stores from 
where the family larder is supplied.” 

That is the sort of stuff which goes the round of the unthink- 
ing press, causing empty heads to ejaculate, “That’s right! A 


, 


telephone is a nuisance.” And harm is done to a great business 
which is bringing more comfort to the people than any other 


invention of modern times. 
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Let us eliminate the smooth rhetoric and catchy phrase con- 
struction of the above, and come across with the hard facts. 
Is a woman with four children and a ten or twelve room house 
to care for “self indulgent” because she orders over a tele- 
phone? There are many such cases, probably thousands all over 
the country. As for the bother to dress for the street, “she 
hasn’t time.” Her wholesome morning exercise is to prepare 
the children for school, wash and wipe the dishes, and sweep, 
If the market fails to send the “best 
there is for the price,” she can send it back. 


dust and cook the dinner. 


But, listen to the band: “The time wasted by women in fool- 
ish phoning can never be offset by time gained by forehanded 
men in business.” “Phoolish ’phoning,” beautiful aliteration ! 
The writer should utilize her time thinking facts instead of 
wasting it making bold and unconvincing statements. 





The Chicago Meter Situation. 

In 1907 after an exhaustive investigation by experts Du- 
gald C. Jackson, W. H. Crumb and George W. Wilder, the 
city of Chicago granted a twenty-five year franchise to the 
(Bell) 
tures presented by the commission’s report. 


Chicago Telephone Company embodying many fea- 

One requirement of the franchise was that as soon as a me- 
ter to be located at subscribers’ stations, which proved practi- 
cal in actual service, had been found, the Chicago Telephone 
Company, as part of the consideration for such franchise, 
should place it in service. 

This clause of the franchise was supplemented by a pro- 
vision that a special Telephone Meter Commission composed 
of the chairman of the finance committee of the common coun- 
cil, the commissioner of public works, and the corporation 
counsel, was provided for to decide any question or dispute as 
to the adoption of such meters. 

Since the grant of the franchise there have been presented 
by several different concerns, meters designed for registration 
of messages at subscribers’ stations, also one by the Chicago 
Telephone Company, manufactured by the Western Electric 
Company, requiring manual operation on the part of the oper- 
ator as well as the subscriber, which would result in slow 
service and errors in registration common to any manually 
operated device. 

It would seem that any attempt upon the part of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company to qualify its own meter is merely 
for the purpose of prolonging the date when it may be com- 
pelled under its charter to make a large investment purely 
for the protection of subscribers against excessive charges. 
Furthermore, it is almost inconceivable that it would expect 
the subscribers to its service to accept without question any 
device designed by it or furnished by its controlling company 
as the standard by. which service is to be measured and paid 
for. Unquestionably the subscriber would prefer a meter 
manufactured by a reputable concern, not under the control 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. 

It was a most wise arrangement by which that the special 
commission was provided to guarantee the enforcement of the 
franchise which was a part of the consideration for such 
grant, and the action of the commission as well as the Chicago 


Telephone Company will be watched with great interest. 

















Cumberland Fined $175,000 in Mississippi 


The contract which the Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company had with an Independent company at Oxford, 
Mississippi, and which was criticised in a recent issue of 
TELEPHONY, has just been declared illegal by Chancellor I. T. 
Blount, in proceedings brought by the Attorney General of 


Mississippi. The finding sets forth that by forcing this con- 
tract upon an Independent company the Cumberland com- 
pany has violated the anti-trust laws of the State, and as- 
sesses the minimum fine under the statute of $200 per day 
for every day since February 24, 1908, this amounting approx- 


enact laws to prevent all trusts, combinations, contracts and 
agreements inimical to the public welfare.’ Const. Miss., Sec. 
198. 

“Chapter 145, sec. 5002, Annotated Code 1906, and the 
amendment thereto, laws 1908, page 124, were passed by the 
legislature with a view of carrying out the foregoing consti- 
tutional provision. Only such parts of the statute as refer to 
the case in hand are copied here: 

“Acts 1908, page 124, which is amendatory to code section 
5002, read as follows: ‘A trust and combine is a combination, 





This agreement, made and entered into this 24th day of 
February, 1908, by and between the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., a corporation of Kentucky, hereinafter called 
first party, and the Oxford Telephone Co., a corporation of Mis- 
sissippi, hereinafter called second party, Witnesseth: 

Whereas, the second party is the successor to the rights and 
privileges created or established by reason of a certain contract 
entered into on the 23rd day of Nov., 1901, by and between the 
first party ani W. H. Harvey, of Oxford, Miss., and under which 
contract the first party furnished to said Harvey certain tele- 
phonic apparatus, which apparatus was turned over to the sec- 
ond party, and first party has since the transfer of said appar- 
atus by Harvey to second party furnished second party certain 
telephonic apparatus; and, 

Whereas, the first and second parties desire to enter into a 
new contract to cover connection between the telephone ex- 
change system of second party in Oxford, Miss., and the system 
of first party; 

Now, Therefore, and in consideration of One Dollar ($1.00) 
each to the other in hand paid, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, the parties hereto mutually covenant and agree 
as follows: 

1. Except as to amounts due from one party to the other 
under the aforesaid contract of date November 23, 1901, and ex- 
cept as to the responsibility of second party to first party for 
telephone apparatus furnished it, the said contract of date Nov. 
23, 1901, shall be and the same is hereby superseded by this 
contract. 

2. The second party agrees to ship to the first party at 
Nashville, Tenn., freight prepaid, the switchboard furnished by 
first party under the aforesaid contract of Nov. 23, 1901, within 
ninety days from the date hereof, and to pay for the use of 
said switchboard at the rate provided in said contract until the 
same shall have been shipped to first party as aforesaid. 

3. First party agrees to furnish at its Memphis, Tenn., of- 
fice to the second party the standard form of transmitter and 
receiver used by it at the rate of $1.00 per annum, payable in 
advance for each set of instruments, consisting of one bi-polar 
receiver and one solid back transmitter, furnished; and second 
party agrees to pay for the use of such transmitters and re- 
ceivers heretofore or hereafter furnished at said rate per annum 
at the office of first party in Nashville, Tenn., from date of this 
contract, and second party shall pay for use of equipment fur- 
nished prior to the date of this contract at the rate provided 
in aforesaid contract dated Nov. 23, 1901. Each and every in- 
strument embraced in the system of the second party shall be 
equipped with transmitters and receivers furnished by first 
party, and shall be used only on telephones embraced in the 
system of second party in Oxford, Miss., and vicinity, second 
party agreeing not to extend its lines in such manner as to con- 
flict with the business or interests of the first party or its sub- 
scribers, and not to make any connection, directly or indirectly, 
with any other telephones lines nor to extend its lines outside of 
Lafayette county, Miss., without the written consent of the first 


party. In the event transmitters or receivers furnished here- 
under become defective and are returned to the first party at 
Memphis, Tenn., freight prepaid, first party will repair or re- 
place same without additional charge. : 

4. Oxford shall be in the future as in the past the con- 
necting point between the systems of the parties hereto, and 
the second party agrees to make such connection for direct com- 
munication between its subscribers and the system of the first 
party as it may be called upon to make, it being expressly 
agreed and understood that second party shall be responsible 
to the first party for all messages sent from stations embraced 
in its system to points on the long distance lines or connecting 
lines of first party, and that the messages sent over the lines 
or connecting lines of first party shall be subject to the rules, 
rates and regulations of the first party, and the second party 
shall receive a commission of 15 per cent. of all monies, (ex- 
cept messenger fees), collected by it for messages sent from 
stations embraced in its system to points on the long distance 
line of the first party; but no commission will be allowed second 
party on monies collected by it for messages sent over the lines 
of any other company than first party. 

5. In the event second party shall decide to cancel this 
contract before its expiration, or to dispose of its property, or 
the control of stock of its company, the first party shall, in the 
event second party shall decide to cancel the contract before its 
expiration, have the right to purchase the property of second 
party by arbitration, one arbiter to be selected by each party, 
the two so chosen to select the third and fix a price, and each 
party shall be bound by the finding of such arbiters, in the 
event such party decides to buy the property of second party 
and in case the second party shall desire to sell the property or 
control the stock of the company, the first party shall have the 
refusal of such property or stock at the same price second 
party may be offered for the same. 

6. A diagram of the lines of the second party is hereby 
annexed and made a part hereof. ° 

7. Settlement for tolls shall be made monthly for the next 
preceding. 

8. In case of any failure of payment or other violation of 
any of the terms of this agreement by the second party, contin- 
ued for ten days after written notice or demand by the first 
party, or in case the second party shall become bankrupt or in- 
solvent the first party may, at its option immediately terminate 
this contract by written notice to the second party, or to those 
in charge of its principal offices. 

9. This contract shall become effective and be in force for 
five years from the date hereof, and thereafter until thirty days 
written notice of intention to terminate the same given by 
either party to the other. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties have hereunto set 
hands on the day and year first above written. 

(Signed) Cumberland Tel. and Tel. Co., 
Oxford Telephone Co., By Leland Hume, Gen. Mang’r. 

By F. L. Tool, President. 


their 





The Cumberland Contract Which a Mississippi Court has Just Decided to be Illegal Under the Anti-Trust Laws of the State. 


imately to $175,000. It is understood that the case will be 
appealed by the Cumberland. 

The text of Chancellor Blount’s decision is as follows: 

“This is a bill filed in the chancery court of Marshall ocunty, 
on the relation of the attorney general, to enforce penalties 
against the Cumberland Telephone Company for a violation 
of the anti-trust laws of Mississippi. 

“The breach alleged is: The entering into a contract with 


the Oxford Telephone Company by which other competition 
is cut off and the Oxford Telephone Company is prevented 
from making any other contract or connection for telephone 
service. 

“Our state constitution provides that, ‘The legislature shall 


contract, understanding or agreement, expressed or implied, 
between two or more persons, corporations or firms, or asso- 
ciation of persons, or between one or more, or either, with 
one or more of the others, (a) in restraint of trade; (b) to 
limit, increase or reduce the price of a commodity, . . . . (g) 
to place the control, to any extent, of business or the products 
and earnings thereof, in the power of a trustee by whatever 
name called; (h) by which any other person than themselves, 
their proper officers, agents and employes shall, or shall not 
have the power to dictate or control the management of busi- 
ness ; (j) who shall restrain or attempt to restrain the 
freedom of trade or production; (k) or who shall monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize the production, control or sale of any 
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commodity or the prosecution, management or control of any 
kind, class or description of business; and shall be deemed and 
held a trust and combine within the meaning and purpose of 
this act,’ and chap. 148, code 1906, ‘and shall be liable to the 
pains, penalties, etc.’ 

“It is for the courts to say if these beneficent laws shall be 
enforced, and while ‘highly penal statutes should be strictly 
construed,’ I do not take this to mean that there should be 
any straining to prevent the full application of the law, as 
plainly written. 

“This suit was brought in this court to enforce the penal- 
ties declared by the code of 1906 for a violation of the fore- 
going provision. It is based upon a contract, copy of which 
is set out fully in the pleadings, that part of which involved in 
this suit, reads as follows: 

* Sec. 3.— Each and every instrument embraced in 
the system of the second party (Oxford Telephone Company 
shall be equipped with transmitters and receivers furnished by 
the first party (Cumberland Telephone Company), and shall 
be used only upon telephones embraced in the system of sec- 
ond party in Oxford, Miss., and vicinity, second party agree- 
ing not to extend its lines in such manner as to conflict with 
the business or interests of the first party or its subscribers, 
and not to make any connection, directly nor indirectly, with 
any other telephone lines, nor to extend its lines outside of 
Lafayette county, Miss., without the written consent of the first 
party.’ ; 

“*Sec. 9.—This contract shall become effective and be en- 
forced for five years from the date hereof, and thereafter until 
thirty days’ written notice of intention to terminate the same, 
be given by either party to the other.’ 

“The cause was first considered on demurer to bill, which 
being overruled an elaborate answer was filed and the case 
sumitted on bill, answer and exhibits, without proof. 

“Counsel for defendant urge that the cause being submitted 
on bill, answer and exhibits, without proof, the state is pre- 
cluded from recovery on all allegations in the bill to which 
the answer “is résponsive. This is correct, as to everything 
specifically denied, but the defendant by its answer, admits en- 
tering into the contract, the illegality of which is the crux of 
this litigation. * 

“The real question, then, with which this court has to deal 
in this case is, was that contract violative of our anti-trust 
law? 

“This contract is set out in full in the pleadings, and by its 
terms the Cumberland Telephone Company completely obtains 
control of the Oxford Telephone Company in that it requires 
all ‘long distance message sent by the Oxford Telephone Com- 
pany to be sent over the Cumberland Telephone Company’s 
lines,’ and it expressly prohibits the Oxford company from 
extending its lines in any manner so as to conflict with the 
business or interests of the Cumberland company, and it ex- 
pressly prohibits the Oxford company from making any con- 
nections, directly or indirectly, with any other telephone lines, 
without the written consent of the Cumberland company.’ See 
section 3, contract. It completely ties up the Oxford company 
from exercising any independence action whatever. ‘This is 
the fly in the ointment.’ 

“By section 9 of the contract, ‘this contract to last for five 
years from the date hereof, and thereafter until 30 day’s writ- 
ten notice shall be given.’ 

“It is argued that telephone messages are not commodities. 
I hold that they are, and very substantial ones, but whether 
they are or not, ‘telephoning’ and ‘telephone companies” cer- 
tainly constitute a business, and the statute, paragraphs h and 
k above, say: ‘Where two or more persons, corporations or 
firms, or either one, enter into a contract by which they at- 
tempt to manage or control any kind, class or description of 
business of another sort be held and deemed 4 trust or com- 
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bine.’ If the contract here under consideration, dated Feb. 24, 
1908, does not accomplish all of this I should like to see a 
writing that would. I can not see that the contract doted 
Nov. 23, 1901, between W. H. Harvey and the Cumberland 
Telephone Company, violates any law. 

“That is simply a business arrangement between the parties. 

“It is in the amended contract, bearing date February 24, 
1908, where the trouble begins. 

“I think our statutes furnish ample authority for the prose- 
cution of this suit. To the plea that such legislation and the 
enforcement of this law is confiscatory, my reply is: With that 
this court has nothing to do. By more than one court these 
anti-trust laws and their extreme penalties have been sus- 
tained. It is no answer to say that these penalties have the 
effect of ‘putting defendant out of business.’ The penalty un- 
der the law for murder is death, but when a man is guilty of 
murder it is not for the court to hold up judgment, because its 
execution would put the man ‘out of business.’ So with a cor- 
poration, if guilty of a violation of law, it must abide the con- 
sequences. 

“Neither is it any reason for failing to hold the defendant 
for a violation of this law, because it is not shown to have 
injured anyone, or that it is shown that a community is bene- 
fitted by the combination. A number of laws prohibitive of 
conduct might be met with this same argument. For instance, 
a man might curse in a public place in the presence of three 
or more persons; or he might go fishing every Sunday in the 
year, yet, if indicted for violation of these laws every person 
present and every person who lived in the neighborhood where 
the fishing was done might come up and swear they really 
felt relieved to listen at the ‘cuss words’ or they loved to see 
the man catch fish on Sunday, which he gave to the poor, 
yet, that would not satisfy the broken law. It is the statute 
which makes ‘trusts and combines’ illegal, and not the par- 
ticular injury inflicted in each particular case. Any two rail- 
roads in the state of Mississippi might combine on terms 
where it would be impossible to prove that any person or com- 
munity was injured, yet, it would be violative of the laws 
of our state and punishable as such. When a trust or combine 
is effected the law has been violated and a penalty attaches. 

“In this case I find that the defendant has been guilty of a 
violation of our anti-trust statutes. The lightest penalty, two 
hundred dollars per day from the dates the combination was 
entered into and became effective, to-wit: February 24, 1908, 
will be inflicted. 

“The injunction prayed for will be denied, leaving the law 
to take its course as to any future infractions. 

_ “Counsel may prepare a decree in accordance with the 
foregoing findings and submit to me for my signature.” 





Milwaukee Telephone Man Gives Out Figures Regarding 
Operators Marrying. 

According to George C. French, district manager of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company, 48 per cent of the telephone 
girls in Milwaukee marry within a year, if a monthly average 
can be taken as a basis. June 1, fourteen telephone operators, 
or 4 per cent of 329, quit work to be married. 

“The telephone girls make the best wives in the world,” 
said Mr. French. “The girls have to be punctual, must have 
tact in handling cranky subscribers, must have judgment, and 
learn to control their tempers. - One of our girls married a 
man with an income of $10,000 a year and very many of 
them have married men earning from $3,000 to $5,000. 

“After a girl has been on a switchboard a while she begins 
to know men, their habits, and their dispositions, and if a girl 
is pleasant, she is sure to attract some man by the way she 
handles his messages.” 

Now there ought to be a rush for jobs at the Milwaukee 
switchboard ! 











Fair Distribution of Service Costs 
By William Dunton Kerr 


The peak load of the telephone business is like the periodic 
flood that rises higher and higher, hungry to demolish the dam 
or levee that stops its progress. Money and energy are con- 
sumed and brains are taxed to their utmost to keep the plant 
and operating force in advance of the infrequently recurring 
maximum demand of the subscribers. If the number of calls 
per hour were constant throughout the day and the year, a tele- 
phone exchange would be no more difficult to operate than a saw 
mill. But with a peak load, a problem is found which taxes 
the ability and ingenuity of the best manager. How to control 
‘the peak and how to meet its cost are questions which never 
leave him. And the knowledge that the subscribers who 
cause the burden do not always foot the bill is particularly ex- 
asperating. A solution of the problem of assessing against each 
subscriber his fair share of the service costs, and particularly 
of the peak load costs, will be a boon to all such managers and 
to the telephone business at large. 

Cost analysis, having for its purpose the fair distribution 
of service costs among different subscribers and classes of sub- 
scribers, is practically an undeveloped and unexplored field. 
The most notable published efforts in this direction are found 
in the report of D. C. and Wm. B. Jackson to the Massachu- 
setts Highway Commission and the Young and _ Jack- 
son report on a method of accounting in conformity 
with the ordinance of 1907 submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works and City Comptroller of Chi- 
cago, amplified by the recent report of the same experts which 
applies the principles laid down in the earlier report to the 
costs of an entire year, and which is meant to afford a basis 
for rate revision by the city this year. Briefly stated, the theory 
of the Chicago experts is that the costs of exchange service are 
divisible into two principal classes, each dependent upon a dif- 
ferent factor. In the first class are the costs incurred by the 
company in being prepared to furnish telephone service, such 
as fixed charges on subscribers’ station equipment and service 
I:nes to the central office. The total of such costs is determined 
by the number of subscribers connected. In the second class 
are the costs incurred in furnishing the service, such as variable 
expenses and fixed charges on all plant and equipment which 
is not used in being prepared to serve. The total of such costs 
is determined by the volume of traffic, or the number of calls. 
The first class is designated as “Readiness to Serve” costs, and 
the second class, “Service Rendered” costs. The total “Readi- 
ness to Serve” costs of city service are distributed among the 
fifteen classes of city subscribers on the basis of the number of 
subscribers in each class; the “Service Rendered” costs are dis- 
tributed on the basis of the total number of calls originated 
during the year by each class. Thus each class is charged with 
its proper share of the total expense, and each subscriber is 
made to bear his individual share of the costs chargeable to his 
class by a pro rata distribution. The limits of this article will 
not permit a more detailed explanation of the Chicago plan; 
the foregoing statement contains the essential facts. 

This is a valuable analysis of operating costs. If strictly ad- 
hered to it must result in a far more equitable distribution of 
costs than has sometimes been experienced. Flat rates are in- 
equitable because large users contribute less, and small users 
more, than their fair share of the “Service Rendered” costs: 
uniform message rates are inequitable because they do not 
effect a fair distribution of the “Readiness to Serve’ costs. The 
Chicago plan attempts to combine the advantages of both 
methods of charging while eliminating the disadvantages. Each 
class of costs is charged to subscribers on the basis of the 
factor by which such costs are determined. 


This analysis does not represent the last word on the subject, 
however. The effort is to distribute costs according to their 
origin. There is a large element of cost in large exchanges 
which has its origin neither in the number of subscribers nor 
the volume of traffic. The output of a telephone plant is tele- 
phone calls, and the telephone call is very generally regarded 
as the unit of telephone service. Certain of the costs of the 
service are directly dependent upon the number of calls, and 
may be said to vary with output. Thus may be constructed a 
primary classification of costs, namely, costs which vary with 
output and costs which do not vary with output. Part of the 
salaries of operators fall in the first class, together with other . 
operating expenses and some current maintenance expenses. 
3ut depreciation, interest, taxes, some of the operating ex- 
penses and many of the maintenance expenses are practically 
fixed, regardless of the volume of traffic or of whether the 
plant is being operated or not. The first class of costs may 
be denominated variable, or output, costs; the second, fixed 
costs. 

While fixed costs may have their origin in any one of a num- 
ber of widely different factors, such as distance, time, etc., this 
discussion may confine itself to the two principal factors which 
affect pre-eminently the volume of fixed costs. The number 
of subscribers is directly reflected in the interest, depreciation, 
taxes and maintenance of subscribers’ station equipment and 
line plant. An irregular service demand, showing severe hourly 
and daily fluctuations, is directly reflected in the interest, de- 
preciation, taxes, maintenance and operation of the central office 
and central office equipment. These factors—the number of 
subscribers and the irregular demand—are responsible for a 
very large part of the fixed costs, and every consideration of 
reasonable charges to subscribers and fair return to the com- 
pany for each unit of service rendered requires that they he 
taken into the computation of rate schedules to as great an ex- 
tent as possible. There are certain fixed costs which are de- 
pendent upon no particular factor, such as the general ex- 
penses, but are incurred in behalf of the business as an en- 
tirety. When these expenses are distributed over the other 
classes in a fair manner there remain for consideration three 
groups, or classes, of operation costs. These groups, together 
with the factors by which they are determined, are as follows: 

1. Variable costs—number of messages. 

2. Subscriber costs—number of subscribers. 

3. Demand costs—maximum demand. 

As a practical proposition the division of operating costs 
into these three groups is perfectly feasible, the accuracy of the 
division depending largely upon the accounts which are carried 
and the character and completeness of operating and statistical 
data available. It is safe to say, however, that as a business 
proposition no large exchange should be conducted without the 
data essential for this division. Once the division is effected 
the next problem is to distribute the costs in each group be- 
tween the different classes of subscribers and thence between 
the individual subscribers comprising each class. To distribute 
the variable expenses it is necessary to obtain an accurate record 
of the gross volume of traffic originated by each class. This 
may be done with approximate correctness whether meters are 
employed or not. The number of subscribers in each class is 
easily determined. When certain classes of subscribers use 
special equipment or apparatus it is necessary to make proper 
allowances therefor. 

The really difficult problem is to distribute the demand costs. 
These costs may be defined as the costs of handling an irregu- 
lar volume of traffic, which runs to pronounced peaks and hol- 
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lows, over and above the cost of handling an equivalent volume 
of business evenly distributed throughout the day and the year. 
As each call must be handled immediately upon the signal of 
the subscriber, the company must have plant and equipment 
sufficient to handle all the calls which may be offered in any 
unit of time, whether it be fifteen minutes or an hour. The 
maximum demand during this period, or the maximum num- 
ber of calls offered during any such period, is really what de- 
termines the size of the central office equipment and trunking 
apparatus. The burden of this irregular demand, or the peak 
load burden, must be borne by the subscribers in some way or 
other ; it ought to be borne somewhat in accordance with the re- 
lative maximum demand for the unit time by each class of sub- 
scribers. To state the conclusion, however, is not to solve the 
problem, which is the problem of distributing equitably the de- 
mand costs. The problem is probably an engineering one. What 
is <lesired is a meter or other device which will register auto- 
matically in number of calls, or equivalent units, the hourly 
fluctuations of the traffic coming into the central office from the 
lines of each class of subscribers. 

The application of the maximum demand principle may be 
more fully illustrated by the following example: Subscribers 
4, B and C each use 30,000 calls per year. During three months 
of the year when his business is the heaviest A uses 200 calls 
per day, or roughly 15,000 calls in the 75 working days. In the 
busiest hour of his busiest day he uses no less than 30 calls. 
In the remaining nine months he uses the balance of his calls, 
or 15,000, which is approximately 70 calls per day. In the bus- 
iest hour of the busiest day of this period he uses only 15 
calls. The business of B is fairly uniform throughout the 
year, but it concentrates very sharply in a few hours in the 
middle of the day. His maximum hourly use of the telephone 
is 30 calls. C’s business is uniform throughout the year and 
throughout each day. His telephone demand is ten calls per 
hour for ten heurs of each working day. Subscriber C is mani- 
festly. the best subscriber of the three from the standpoint of 
“the company, because while he uses the same quantity of serv- 
ice as the others he does not make it necessary for the com- 
pany to have plant and equipment to handle an abnormal amount 
of business at any one time. There is a minimum of idle time 
for capital invested for his benefit. A and B are equally bur- 
densome to the company, because .t one or more times during 
the year it must be prepared to handle thirty calls per hour 
for each, although normally their use is much below this figure. 
It is apparent that A and B should bear a far greater propor- 
tion of the demand costs than C, but on a flat rate basis or a 
aniform measured rate basis they will not do this. If A, B 
and C are taken to represent each a class containing several 
hundred or thousand subscribers the importance of the distinc- 
tion is emphasized in its true proportions. 

The Chicago experts were pioneers in the field of practical 
eost analysis, and their work must be viewed from this stand- 
point. Their recent report is sufficient proof that variable costs 
and subscriber costs can be ascertained and divided on a basis 
ef approximate fairness between the different subscribers. 
Where they stopped was at the point of distributing the de- 
mand or peak load costs according to their underlying causes. 
The method of treatment adopted was to distribute them on the 
basis of the total number of calls originated, like variable costs, 
in such a way as to cause 4, B and C, in the foregoing ex- 
ample, to share equally the burden of the demand costs. It may 
be that in the Chicago case the relation between the maximum 
demand and the total volume of traffic is the same for each 
elass of subscribers. If it is, the results would appear to meet 
all reasonable requirements, but it is probable that in most 
eases this relationship is not constant for all classes. From 
the standpoint of cost analysis, this distribution remains one of 
the most important problems in the telephone field, important 
alike to the manual and the automatic plant. The Chicago re- 
ports clear the ground for its final solution, and it may be con- 
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fidently asserted that sooner or later a means will be devised 
whereby the manager will be able to charge the costs of the 
peak load directly to the subscribers who are responsible for 
them, thus relieving himself of apprehension for the safety of 
his net earnings. 


Enterprising Grocer Installs Telephones for Customers. 

Charles E. Jones, of Homestead, Pennsylvania, is a grocer 
whose ideas evidently are even a little in advance of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the times. He has recently contracted for 200 
telephones to be installed in the homes of his customers. He 
believes they make a better premium than trading stamps, and 
aid him in conducting his business to an extent which justifies 
the expense. 

The contract was secured by J. M. Harris, manager of the 
P. & A. Telephone Company—who thus has to his credit what 
is perhaps the largest single contract for residence telephones 





on record. 


A Worthy Member of the Nebraska System. 

Nearly every Independent telephone man in Nebraska knows 
of E. C. Krewson, manager of the Elm Creek Telephone Ex- 
change, at Elmcreek. Recently he dropped off the train at 
Lincoln, while on a business trip, and made a little visit to 
the directors of the Nebraska System, who were holding a 





meeting. As a business man he was looking out for his 
telephone property, and after investigating the System, or Ne- 
braska Plan, he declared himself heartily in favor of it, and 
applied for membership. He was not only made welcome, but 
his enterprise and spirit of sturdy Independence have been 
the subject of favorable comment all over the state, and it is 
only fitting that they should be nationally by 
being set forth in TELEPHONY. 

In response to a recent invitation to send in a photograph 
of his exchange Mr. Krewson has forwarded a view of his 


recognized 


switchboard, from which he serves 370 subscribers. it being 
a little over half full of drops. 
Mr. Krewson’s directory has been previously mentioned 


He takes a broad interest in the business, and 
His switchboard, 
for example, is better now than when it came to him, as he 


in TELEPHONY. 
keeps his hand in at various kinds of work. 


has installed double supervision, as an aid to better service, 
and other improvements. 

In a letter accompanying the photograph he says: 

“Misses Ware and Robbins are capable and obliging oper- 

















The Switchboard of the Elm Creek Telephone Exchange. 


ators, and are doing their share to make the business a suc- 
cess. My certificate of membership in the Nebraska Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, and also in the new System are 
discernible on the wall.” 

He also very kindly adds that “TrLepHony is a very nec- 
essary part of the equipment.” 











Prizes for Best Operating Improve Service 


“The weekly averages are figured, and a typewritten list 


Special rewards for individual efficiency are the basis of a 
plan which a telephone manager has worked out to raise the 
grade of service in his exchange. He gives the results of his 
experience in the following interesting letter : 

“All will agree that the service rendered by any operating 
telephone company is important. Good average service is what 
the subscriber is demanding. It is not sufficient, therefore, 
that we should be able to give extra good service for a part 
of the twenty-four hour day, and then during the remainder 
of the day let the service given be of an inferior quality. We 
find from experience that if a subscriber has been given extra 
good service for a part of the time, he will naturally expect 
that kind of service for all time. The complaints received 
then, where the service is not uniform, will be greater than 
where uniform, even though the average might be better in 
the first case. 

“The variation in load during the different hours of the day 
makes this rather a difficult problem to handle. It is not 
our purpose to here enter into figures regarding operating 
loads, as every exchange has its busy and light periods, de- 
pending on local conditions. The important point is to have 
force enough to handle the business, then to see to it that the 
operating force does it. 

“There are a great many operators who do good work for 
the mere love they have for the work, and for the interest they 
may take in the company’s welfare. 

“If we take the average operator, however, we will find one 
who, though she is inclined to do her work as well, or neorlv 
as well, perhaps, as the girl on her right, yet has no inclination 
to exert herself to any extra effort during the heavy runs. 

“She is ready at any and all times for an exchange of ideas 
with the girl on the next position, even though it be at the 
expense of good service; ready, in fact, for anything aside from 
that pertaining to her duty. <A great deal of this is done 
thoughtlessly, and with a vague idea of the detriment it is to 
good service. 

“We have this kind of operator with us today; she will be 
here tomorrow, and she will continue to do these things to a 
certain extent in spite of rules, chief operator and the whole 
office force. And yet, withal, she is capable of doing just as 
good work as any girl on the board, sometimes better. 


Bracing Up Inattentive Operators. 


“We found that for an operator of this class there were two 
ways in which to get results. One way was to hold her in 
fear of penalty for wrong-doing, the other was to make it an 
object to exert herself in giving good service. We think we 
do both with the service test. 

“Some months ago, in our Wichita exchange, it was decided 
to give a first and second prize at the end of each week to 
the first and second best operators, first prize to be $2 in cash, 
second prize to be $1 in cash. This cash prize arrangement 
was to be made a permanent thing, provided it seemed worth 
while. The test was to time the operators on the time taken 
in answering calls. 

“Later one of our large wholesale houses decided it would, 
out of its own pocket, give three presents for the best yearly 
averages, these presents amounting in cash value to $60. It 
is plain to be seen that quite an interest was taken outside, 
as well as inside, of the telephone office. 

“The interest was bound not to lag. As an example, just an 
ordinary operator might never be able to land either the first 
or second weekly prize, and yet her average would be bet- 
ter at the end of the year than an operator who was at the 
head of the list one week and at the foot the next week. 
Moreover, the operator first mentioned would probably 
walk away with the prize at the end of the year. 


= s 


made, this being posted in the operators’ rest room. The 
operator’s full name is printed in the order of her standing 
with her average. Any operator can then see at a glance just 
what her standing is. Moreover, operators are given to under- 
stand that if they continue to be at the bottom of the list for 
a stated period it means dismissal. 

“We found that a friendly rivalry was soon started and that 
operators were working hard to obtain one of the weekly 
prizes, with a possible chance on one of the prizes at the end 
of the year. Operators who were habitually slow soon began 
to find it was just as easy to work with a little ginger as it 
was to drag all the time. 

“The first week we started this test the average time of 
answers for 45 operators, or, in other words, the total average 
for all operators tested, was 6.8 seconds. At the end of 23 
weeks the average for the same number of operators was 1.9 
seconds. 

“We received several letters from subscribers after the sec- 
ond week, complimenting us on the improved service. A 
certain few complained that instead of getting two to four 
second service, as we claimed we were giving, they were get- 
ting service of from five to ten minutes. 


Value of Tests from Subscriber's Station. 


“In these cases, and where complaints of slow service came 
in, I made it a point to take the stop watch and time the 
operator from the subscriber’s telephone. The average sub- 
scriber’s estimate on time, when he is waiting at a telephone, 
is quite different from what the stop watch will register. We 
were thus able to put an end to a great many complaints of 
this kind by convincing the subscriber on this point. 

“Here is the manner in which we get the weekly averages: 
Every girl is given an operator’s number. A test sheet is 
ruled in such a way that the time can be registered opposite 
and on a line with the operator’s name and number. It is 
then an easy matter to figure the averages. 

“Any number of tests for the week may be made, the object 
being to make tests at any and all times of the day. 

“One operator might have, say, 10 tests and another 40 tests 
for the week, and yet the average would be fair to both. How- 
ever, we try to get as near the same number of tests as pos- 
sible. 

“Convenient to the main frame in the terminal room may be 
mounted a telephone with a cord long enough to reach any 
line in the exchange. By this arrangement we are able to test 
any line or any operator from the terminal room. 

“When an operator sees a line signal come in she of course 
does not know if it is a subscriber calling or a test call. When 
she answers in the regular manner the test man will ask her 
operator number. When given he will register the time in 
seconds opposite her name and number. 

“The hours we have for testing are from 6 A. M. to 10 
P. M. We did not consider the night operators for the reason 
they seemed to have an advantage over the day force from the 
fact that they had so few calls. 

“During the day, from 6 A. M. to 7 A. M., the night man 
makes all necessary tests; from 7 A. M. to 11:45 A. M. the 
helper to the wire chief makes tests; the helper also makes 
tests from 1 P. M. to 5:30 P. M. From 5:30 P. M. to 10 
P. M. the night man tests. ; 

“By this arrangement we are put to no extra expense in 
making tests, although it means some extra work. 

“If you are going to start it, keep at it persistently. Don’t 
make too many tests at one time. Don’t wait too long before 
making tests. Don’t let the operator get a line on you in 


regard to test calls. 
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“Someone said he had no doubt one operator would pass 
the word along the board that the service test was being made. 
Let them do it; for that matter, it only serves to ginger things 
up for fifteen or twenty minutes, and by that time someone is 
ready to test again. 

“We do not think, however, that any operator will pass the 
word, for she is intent on getting this prize for herself . 

“We also time operators on the disconnect; this also is 
important to good service. 

“You asked if I think the improvement in the service was 
sufficient to warrant the extra expense and trouble. I should 
certainly answer ‘Yes.’ 

“To be conservative, I would say that the test had improved 
the service in our exchange at least 25 per cent.” 

The Automatic Enunciator—The Latest Development of 
the Telephone. 

The development of the telephone has extended over a pe- 
riod of nearly 35 years and has not yet reached its zenith. It 
has become such an integral part of the business equipment 
of an office that it is absolutely impossible to do without it. The 
useful part which it plays in every day business life was 
brought forcibly to the attention of New York business men 
a few years ago. The construction of the Subway was then 
in process and due to an explosion, the. telephone cables in a 
certain section of the city were destroyed and a great part of 
the business district was without telephone service for several 
days. Messenger boys were called into play but were unable 
to give anything like satisfactory service. Telephone service 
was restored in a few days but the interval without it was 
sufficient to make business men realize how much they had 
come to depend upon it for the conduct of their affairs both 
in business and social life. 

New uses are constantly being discovered for the telephone. 
The latest of which use is in connection with making an- 
nouncements in hotels, halls, theatres, and other places. This 
is the result of a number of years of experimenting, and now 
it is believed that the proper means have been perfected. 

The device, which is known as an automatic enunciator, 
is intended for use in large hotels for paging guests and 
making announcements. No longer will it be necessary to 
have boys going through all parts of a hotel calling out a per- 
son’s name. The paging will be done by one person, and the 
call made in the various parts of the building at one and the 
same time so that the person will be notified immediately after 
the call has been requested. The various parts of a hotel are 
placed on separate circuits so that the call can be made in any 
part or parts desired. 

The enunciator is also intended for use on street cars in 
calling off the various streets; by steam railroads for an- 
nouncing the departure of trains in the stations, while on the 
trains it can be used for announcing stations, meals and giving 
news bulletins. In fact its uses are innumerable. A use to 
which it will probably be put on the coming 4th of July will 
be the announcing of bulletins, in one of the large halls in 
Chicago, of the Jeffries-Johnson prize fight. 

This enunciator is comprised of a special transmitter and 
a loud speaking receiver or reproducer which are entirely 
different from any loud speaking instruments now on_ the 
market. The transmitter is so constructed that the sibilant 
tones, such as found in U, S, R, Z, and other sounds, are 
distinctly reproduced at the other end of the circuit. 

The transmitting apparatus is contained in the ordinary desk 
stand and may be connected to telephone wires for transmis- 
sion of announcements such as baseball games, over consider- 
able distances, to halls and other places. The receiving or 
reproducing apparatus is contained in a small case approxi- 
mately 3 by 3 by 6 inches, which is equipped with an ordinary 
graphophone horn. The size of the horn varies depending 
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upon the size of the room or hall and the number of repro- 
ducers in it. The reproducers are all connected in multiple 
and a number of them may be located in a room or hall. The 
sounds from one reproducer do not interfere with the sounds 
from another as the instruments are all in synchronism and 
the sound appears to come from the instrument which is 
nearest the listener. 

Each transmitter is capable of energizing up to 40 repro- 
ducers so that the reproducers scattered in various parts of a 
hall permit people, no matter where seated, to hear distinctly 
the announcements. 

By the aid of repeaters the efficiency of one transmitter can 
be greatly increased as one repeater will energize 20 repro- 
ducers and 100 repeaters can be used on the circuit with a 
single transmitter. The repeater in addition to increasing the 
efficiency of the transmitter as regards the number of repro- 
ducers energized, also intensifies the sounds so that announce- 
ments can be sent over comparatively long distances. 

A test has been made using a transmitter connected direct 
to three reproducers in a hall seating 7,000 people and the re- 
sults obtained were very satisfactory. A message has also 
been sent over a loaded line equivalent to 900 miles through 
a repeater and then into the reproducer with success. 

Several of the leading Chicago hotels are about to install 
the system to be used for paging guests and making announce- 
ments. One of the hotels will be equipped with 8 circuits, 
each circuit having 10 reproducers. It is thus possible to make 
an announcement simultaneously in all parts of the hotel or 
in certain parts by use of the proper circuits. 

There are many uses to which this invention may be put, 
for instance, department stores could use it for announcing to 
the people that certain sales were going on, or that a sale 
would take place at a certain hour; also for the paging of 
any desired employe; it can be used effectively as an aid to 
the store’s detective agency, etc. The “Speiler” on Sight See- 
ing cars and automobiles would find it useful. The people 
could hear distinctly the talk on various matters of interest 
along the route without the “speiler” standing up in front of 
them and shouting at the top of his voice, thus attracting a 
great deal of attention from the passersby. With a repro- 
ducer located in the center of the vehicle, the lecturer could 
sit in the front and talk into a breast transmitter, thus at- 
tracting little, if any, attention from people on the sidewalks. 

As previously stated, the enunciator is the result of several 
years’ work which has been directed and encouraged by Mr. 
Joseph Harris, whose perseverance and tenacity of purpose 
has had so much to do with the introduction of the automatic 
telephone in Chicago. Mr. Harris is one of the leading spi 
in the Automatic Enunciator Company of Chicago which is 
manufacturing this new offspring of the telephone and firmly 
believes in its utility. 





Experience Supplies the Test. 

The question of. the advantage of competition over Bell 
monopoly is one of fact, not of theory. There is practical 
common sense in the following abstract of an editorial com- 
ment in the Lawrence, Kansas Gazette of May 25: 

“The-argument of the Bell managers and attorneys is seem- 
ingly unanswerable. They say that one system gives better 
service than at half the cost two give. That ought to be so, 
but it isn’t, as Lawrence discovered to her sorrow. It is true 
the cost was less, but the service was so poor that a second 
company was imperatively demanded. A company with a 
monopoly will inevitably become arrogant, and the work de- 
teriorate. The cities and the people would gladly have one 
system and one alone if they could get proper service, but 
no city with one system ever did get fair treatment, and no 
city ever will.” 











““Songs of Seven’”’ 


The New Money Kings—‘‘Seven Times One’’—Where are We Drifting?—Bond Market Dead—Everyone 
Uneasy—Why? 


By J. C. Kelsey 


“O velvet bee! you’re a dusty fellow,— 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold- 
O brave marsh Marybuds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold.” 
Jean Ingelow. 





One Thomas Fortune Ryan must have been a reader of Jean 
Ingelow. 

When he sailed to Europe the other day, he confided a bit 
of interesting news to the reporters. 

He said that Morgan JJ was to be succeeded by a regency, 
as it were. 

Seven men are to be joint financial kings, one of which will 
be Morgan J//]/. 

Be not surprised to learn that the entire seven are New York 
men. 

Not a single Chicago man among them. Why should there 
be anyway? Chicago bankers are only a group of hired men 
and not employers at all. They get their orders from New 
York every day. 





Thomas Fortune Ryan was well named. 

“Ryan” has a good, wholesome sound and smacks of the 
Emerald Isle of impulse. 

“Thomas”, implies a doubt in other people’s ability, rights 
to money, or anything of its kind. 

“Fortune” means just what it spells. 





How could the traction privileges of New York be manipu- 
lated to $200 a share for ordinary stock, and then go into 
bankruptcy, without meaning fortune for some one? 

It did mean ruin to many, because bankruptcy proceedings 
never take place until the public has bought all the stock at 
a fancy price. 

Jean Ingelow was an English woman without knowledge 
of frenzied finance. She wrote poetry. Yet she spoke of the 
bee which gathers honey and saves it. That is the small in- 
vestor of today. 





She even used the word “velvet’’ which comes to us now in 
the modern guise of common stock. 

But she had the right idea when she said “Give me your 
money to hold.” 

Without this injunction, the financial interests of New 
York would not feed seven money kings on ordinary beef- 
steak. 

But the American people love to give New York their money 
to hold. Hence champagne is the cheap cider of New York, 
and the rest of the country looks proudly upon their prosper- 
ous friends. 





Seven money kings! Why kings? Does this country live in 
secret hope of a king? Is our Republic a joke? Anyway, it did 


not treat William Astor as befitting his birthright, and he moved 
to England, only to. be followed by a Gould and some other 
piratical tribes. 

Seven is an important number. 

In a crap game, seven means both fortune and disaster. 

We have a card game called “Seven-up.” 

There are seven days in one week. 


The seventh son of a seventh son has unusual powers, so 
they say. 

Egypt had seven years of plenty, followed by seven of 
famine, but happened to have a foxy Hebrew who bought up 
all the visible supply, and we are inclined to believe, got a fancy 
price during those seven years of famine. 





Seven money kings! One of them is Morgan J//. Another 
is a Mr. Davison, who is the controlling spirit of the Ohio 
properties. 

He is also a director in the Bell parent company. 

He is to be one of the money kings. 

Does this sound the death knell of Independent telephone 
property? 

Does it mean that we will all be outlaws and will be denied 
the right to make a living in the telephone business? 

Does it mean that the one organization, bold enough to ad- 
vertise itself as a natural monopoly, will gain its ends? 





We will have to wait with-fear and trembling, because these 
kings can do no wrong. 

Will the new kings be so hardened that they will not hear 
the appeals of the minor stockholder? 

Will they be so deaf to their pleadings as the present Bell 
organization ? 

Will they ignore the public until patience is exhausted, and 
another Robespierre will arise to judge them all guilty? 





The country today is full of undigested securities. You can 
see that great cities are unable to dispose of the bonds, except 
at a murderous price. 

People will not buy bonds, because a bond is no better secur- 
ity than the stock is, which is given originally as a bonus. 

People know, now, that the very moment their money leaves 
them they will never see it again. 

And they will not buy. 





Do you know why people are rushing for the land? 

Because it is secure. Because its owner is not a minority 
stockholder. Because the owner can see it when he pleases. 
Considerably unlike corporation books, too. And furthermore, 
fictitious charges will not cheat him if he chances to have in- 
vested in an appreciating property. 





The seven money kings should have more vision than the 
present single money king, because fourteen eyes and fourteen 
ears should be more comprehensive than two eyes and two 
ears. 

The seven money kings had better begin a systematic study 
of the rights of minor stockholders, and heed them. 

Jim Hill says railroads need $9,500,000,000. Why the genial 
railroad king, who borrowed the Vatican money and kept 
Archbishop Ireland busy watching him at St. Paul until he 
returned it, should ignore the small item of $500,000,000, I can 
not explain. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt,” and I presume that any reader 
of TELEPHONY might also forget $500,000,000 if it is confined 
to pencil and paper, as the nearly ten billions really is. 





But where will that $9,500,000,000 come from? By raising 
freight rates, or going into a few more bankruptcy proceedings? 
Which? 
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A rich man once told me an investment rule: “A railroad 
is no good as an investment until it has had one good receiver- 
ship.” 

A refusal to pay earned dividends is practically as hard on 
the minor stockholder as a receivership. 

The major interests always draw fat salaries. 
themselves salaries. No minor does. 


They vote 





A man never appreciates his full worth until he gets 51 per 
cent of the voting stock of a company. Then he gets busy. 





This seems just as likely to happen in a country piano factory 
as anywhere else. 

But the House of Morgan expects to live. 
be fair. They have to be. 

And Davison is a director of the Bell. 
king as a director! 

And Mr. Davison knows, of course, that there are such prop- 
erties as Central Union, Missouri & Kansas, and Western 
Electric Co. 


They claim to 


Think of having a 





Surely he could take action befitting a house that counts 
money by millions only. 

Why allow a company like the Bell to deliberately depreciate 
certain stocks held by plain people, from $100 down to $50 or 
$30 a share? These small steals are not worthy of kings. 





We know that the Bell welcomes any increase in receipts. 

The Boston News Bureau rejoicingly says that the new Cen- 
tral Union arrangement will increase the Bell parent preceipts 
$250,000. I am surprised that such a small amount of blood 
money would be welcome. 

Did you ever hear of a concern that always profited and 
never lost? That is the Bell parent. 

Did Mr. Morgan and Mr. Vail, who came over on the same 
ship, discuss the woes of the Central Union stockholder who 
now sees $250,000 more money than ever going to Boston or 
New York? 





Did the hired man get orders from his boss to mend his 
ways? 

Does Mr. Morgan know who has quarrelled with nearly 
every man of intelligence in the Bell company for 30 vears? 

Does he know who hated Fish, Hayes, Hudson, Barton and 
other able men? 

Does he not know that one system—one telephone—universal 
service and such foolishness inevitably depends upon harmony? 





If he does not, the seven money kings will learn it immedi- 
ately after his funeral. 





I travel 75,000 miles every year and visit nearly every quar- 
ter of this “land of the free and home of the brave.” 

I find everyone secretly afraid of a great smash. Everyone 
is worrying himself over the deluge to come. 

Bankers say it is land speculation, but that statement is to 
cover up other sores. 

There never was a farm land panic. 

There is something physical and tangible about farm land. 





Panics only come when the public has bought all the bonus 
stock at top prices. 

Then a financial Bull Run is precipitated, banks in concert 
call loans, and the poor devils have to sell their $175 bought 
stock at $90 or less. Nothing but a put-up job. 





Then clearing-house certificates are called in and the bluff 
is put away for another time. 

Panics will only cease when the public realize the helpless- 
ness of a minority stockholder and cease to buy. 
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Then the money kings will have to work for a living. 





This issue marks the beginning of the second half of 1910. 





I have no apologies to make. I have heard savage criticism 
—not only from Bell sources, but from alleged Independents. 
I am not asking for any friendly consideration. I have one 
satisfaction and that is—I have found that the financial depart- 
ment has regular readers. 





You remember the story of the middle-aged man who could 
not make up his mind whether to marry a young woman or 
another in the fair, fat and forty division. 





The young man insisted upon pulling out his gray hairs so 
that the disparity in their ages might not be so noticeable. 

The elderly woman, with the same object in view, pulled 
out his black hairs. Finally, the poor devil, in his anxiety to 
please, found himself hopelessly baldheaded and neither woman 
willing to marry him. 





I do not care particularly to please anyone. In fact, have 
never tried to do it in the past. Why should I in the present 
or future? 

“Tt is better to have loved and lost than to have never loved 
at all.” 

There is but one life. 
but one funeral. 

I am told also, that I stand a good chance of being driven 
out of the telephone business. This came from a man who 
really believes that there will be no Independent telephone busi- 
ness in the sweet bye and bye. 


One can die but once. He can have 





I saw a letter written to an Independent salesman offering 
him a job, and further the foxy Bell writer advised him to 
“come in while the water was fine.” 





Let these boys remember that Independent telephone develop- 
ment raised their wages from $35 a month to their present 
munificence. 

Let these boys also reflect that salaries will take a drop, some- 
thing like a thermometer on the approach of a blizzard, the 
very moment that the last Independent insurgent is killed or 
bought out. 





I am not fighting anyone’s battle but my own. 
for no help and asking for no quarter. 


I am calling 





The Bell press has so long teemed with their own virtues, 
that it seems about time to analyze them. 

If the Bell parent were a natural mother, there would be 
rejoicing among all their telephone investors. 

That is what astonishes me. I have never seen a pleased 
Bell investor. 

It naturally makes me wonder why. 

I do not claim that Independent interests have any superior 
virtues. 

There have been some rotten deals and losses, with odors 
smelling high as heaven. 

But there are no worse than the Michigan, Central Union, 
Missouri & Kansas and Western Electric Co. 





The telephone business is the best public utility. 

No utility has the factor of safety, or the factor of ease in 
the payment of bond interest or dividends on stock. 

There has been too much talk already, and we are all tired 
of it. 





But whether or not I am to be shot at sunrise, the fact re- 
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mains that the Bell company are bent upon the destruction of 
their enemies. 





Once they accomplish their purpose, there will be execution 
galore. 

And the new generation will show them that the second 
great Independent telephone movement will be a massacre. 





MORAL: A flag of truce was never respected by pirates. 





Plodding along a country road with a frazzled-looking 
mule, an old colored man was asked what the mule’s name 
was. “I calls him Trust,” he replied, “becuz he kin take 
mo’ abuse an’ pay less attention to it dan any animal 
dey is.” 





Long Distance Business of a Kansas Company Increased 
20 Per Cent in Year. 

In Osawatomie, Kansas, the telephone company is owned 
and operated by F. L. Youmans and S. S. Whiteford, and is 
known as the Miami Telephone Company. Exchanges are 
operated in Osawatomie and Beagle, with a total of about 800 
subscribers. These are divided as follows: business, 82, at a 
$2 per month rate; residence, 475, rate $1 per month; rural 
subscribers on company’s own lines, 132, $1 per month; rural 
subscribers on connecting lines, 60, with charges for switching. 

The company owns 27 miles of toll line, and its toll business 
has increased 20 per cent during the last fiscal year over the 
year preceding. It has about 150 feet of aerial cable in use, 
and intends installing between 6,000 and 7,000 feet more, and 
about 250 feet of underground cable. the 
ground for the new aerial work. 


The Backing of Local Interest. 
A new idea in advertising Independent telephone service is 
covered in some interesting cards which being mailed 
about town by the Jefferson County Telephone Company, Wa- 


Poles are now on 





are 








Allen Suys: a 
“My MESSENGER SERVICE when used in 
connection with the HOME PHONE SERVICE 


has no equal.” 
CALL No. 313 











Well Known Citizens of Watertown, New York, are Boosting the 
Home Telephone Service. 


Mr. Allen, who is quoted on the first 
with his 


tertown, New York. 
card, is very prominent locally, and in connection 
other business miaintains the only messenger service available 
outside of that of the telegraph companies. He is naturally 
a booster for “home” business, and is glad to exchange cour- 
tesies with the Home Telephone Company in a way which al- 
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lows each to advertise the other’s business as well as his own. 
There is a rather sharp contest going on between the Home 
company and the Bell people, and in view of this the trust 
question and the local features lend themselves particularly 
well to the purposes of the present campaign. 
The second card features the owner of a prominent local 











De Cant says:—“A call over the “HOME PHONE,” No. 425-C, is the 
only thing that can beat an “OAKLAND” to the State Street Garage.” 











This Advertisement Represents a New Idea in Utilizing Local 
Interest to Increase Telephone Business. 


garage, and carries the local interest idea in the same general 
way as the first. 





Kansas Company Has Paid Six Per Cent Since Organization. 

The Butler County Telephone Company, El Dorado, Kan- 
sas, pays a 6 per cent. stockholders, 
and has paid this amount, or more, ever since its organization. 
The capital stock, authorized at $80,000, of which $76,000 has 
been issued, is held almost entirely by residents of Butler coun- 
ty, and the company has no outstanding bonds. 


annual dividend to its 


Exchanges are operated in August, Douglass, Leon, Benton, 
Towanda, Chelsa and El Dorado, Kansas, and over 2,000 sub 
scribers are connected to the company’s lines. Of this number 
800 are subscribers to rate of $2.50 
per month, and the balance have residence service at a $1.25 
rate. The company owns about 200 miles of toll line. The 
system is in good condition, and will be improved still fur 
Arrangements are being made to place all wires in cable 


a business service at a 


ther. 
as soon as possible. 

A. J. Holderman, president of the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of El Dorado, is president of the Butler Coun- 
John Ellis, a retired farmer and 
stockman, vice-president; F. S. Allen, manager of the Boyden 
Lumber Co., secretary, and W. J. Shriver, cashier, Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank, treasurer. The general man 
ager is C. H. Parker. The directors are A. J. Holderman, 
John Ellis, F. S. Allen, Wm. Benson and R. H. Julian of EI 
Dorado; T. Sexton of Augusta and W. Wilson of Wichita. 


ty Telephone Company ; 





Tri-State Company Makes Big Addition to Building in St. 
Paul. 


The business of the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has so increased that plans have been drawn for an 
extensive enlargement of its quarters in St. Paul, Minn. The 
present building at Eighth and Cedar streets will be remodeled 
and a two-story addition extending through to Ninth street 
will be erected. 

The company has just declared the sixth quarterly dividend 
on common stock at the rate of 6 percent per annum, payable 
July 1 to stockholders on record June 21. 





“The Telephone is Blamed for Everything.” 

I was called one night about 10 o’clock by.a woman sub- 
scriber, who reported that her telephone bell had been ringing 
constantly for two hours, and that although she had tried to 
deaden the ringing by placing a napkin between the bells, it 
still kept up. She said she was about on the verge of a nervous 
collapse on account of the noise. Supposing it to be a case of 
light trouble I went to the house. As I stepped up to the 
telephone I noticed by a glance that there was not even a 
flutter’ of the bell striker. 

Looking about I discovered a little electric alarm clock on a 
stand, which had been set, unknown to the lady. I told her as 
calmly as was possible under the circumstances that the bell 
she had been hearing was on her alarm clock. It is unnecessary 
to describe her looks, but she remarked, “Well, our telephone 
has been ringing anyway.’ Of course the telephone got the 
blame at last, but as a dutiful member of the Great Order of 
Telephone Men whose first article of faith is to be good 
natured, I turned the lever on the clock, O. K.’d the telephone, 
and retired. 


Olney, IIl. J. J. Doty. 





Handy Device for Controlling Pole Changer. 

In a small central office the pole changer is often near the 
switchboard, and either runs continually, or is controlled by 
a special switch which must be thrown by the operator every 
time she wants to start or stop the machine. As usually mounted 
the pole changer is more or less noisy. 

By the use of a relay, as shown in the accompanying diagram, 
the batteries, both open and closed circuit, will be made to last 
a great deal longer. In addition, the exchange has a pole changer 
which is noiseless when not in actual service, although it is 
always ready to ring as soon as a ringing key is depressed. 

The operation is as follows: The machine is adjusted so that 
while the vibrator is at rest contacts 1 and 2 are “made.” The 
ringing battery circuit contains, in series, a 4-ohm relay, 5 and 
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With a Four Ohm’ Telegraph Relay in the Ringing Circuit a 
Small Exchange May Run Pole Changer only When in Use. 


6. When the local contacts, 3 and 4, are closed, they start the 
vibrator. This happens when the operator depresses her ring- 
ing key, for then the ringing battery circuit is, for an instant, 
closed, through 7 and 8 and the line, and relay 5, 6 energized 
so that it draws up armature 9. 

I have used this myself, and found it to be most satisfactory 
The service can well be compared to 


as well as economical. 





Letters on Practical Subjects 








that from motor driven generators in common battery exchanges. 
Soper, Okla. R. O. Palmer. 





Pin in Board for Holding Instructions Spoils Party Line 
Ringing. 

The operating room routine was at the bottom of a novel 

case of trouble in our ringing circuit. We use four frequency 
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A Pin Put the Ringing Circuit in Trouble; Located by Opening 
Wire at Intervals. 


use, are connected to switches on the power board so that if 
the working machine fails an operator may connect the other 
one to the ringing circuits. A few nights ago I was called 
by an operator who said she was not ringing first party, “33 
cycle” stations. She had switched ringers, but this had not 
helped get the calls through. 

On arriving at the office I found excessive sparking at the 
brushes of the pole changer, due to a ground or cross. I dis- 
connected the wire leading to the switchboard and the sparking 
ceased. Then I disconnected the lamp in that circuit at each 
position, and threw back the switch at the power board. The 
trouble was still on. Next I cut the wire where it first enters 
the switchboard and connected a temporary wire from the 
power board to the end of the wire running through the 
switchboard; same result. Then I passed a wire through the 
switchboard and started changing taps at each position. 

Luckily the first tap I connected brought on the trouble, and 
after removing the lamp at this position entirely from the 
socket I discovered what looked to be a piece of wire from a 
binding post touching the iron frame of the board. On taking 
hold of it with my pliers I could not remove it. It then 
flashed into my mind that the thing, whatever it was, must be 
inserted from the front of the board, which proved to be the 
case. A lady’s hat pin was thrust up through a crack in the 
board to hold a paper of instructions. I removed the pin; the 
trouble was cleared. 

Connersville, Ind. W. J. Smith, Wire Chief, 

Connersville Telephone Co. 





A Good Word for the Motorcycle. 

Reading some of the letters about automobiles and motor- 
cycles, I was surprised to find no advocate of the little two- 
wheeler, so please let me offer a few words in its defense. We 
have tried both for “trouble-shooting,” repair work, etc., and 
find the motorcycle very much the best for the work in gen- 
eral, as with it a man can make the trip much more quickly and 
much more economically; and in the majority of cases can 
carry enough tools for any work that may come up. The first 
cost of the motorcycle compares with that of an automobile as 
about 1 to 10 and the cost of operating, cost of repairs, tires, 
etc., is in about the same ratio, with the same work accom- 
plished. One man with a motorcycle can do more “trouble” 
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work than two men with teams, so you can readily see the sav- 
ing that it is to us, or would be to a company operating a more 
or less rural exchange. 

Don’t misunderstand me to say that the automobile is no 
good for a telephone company. On the contrary we found it a 
time and money saver, and the two together would be a great 
thing for a small company like ours, but for a choice between 
them, where a company cannot afford the two, the two- 
wheeler has, in my mind, by far the greatest number of ad- 
vantages. 

We use the M. M. and find it a very strongly built and good 
machine. 

It is great to have a machine to carry things in, to take a 
fishing trip in, etc., but it is not nice for the stockholders to pay 
for oil and tires to carry 2,000 or 3,000 pounds fifteen miles 
into the country to put on a new receiver cord, or to remove 
the door key from the “posts” of the telephone on a party line. 

Baird, Texas. B. Richardson, Manager, 

The Home Telephone & Electric Co. 


Another Method of Handling Poles With the Automobile. 


A short time ago TELEPHONY reproduced a photograph fur- 
nished by Mr. William A. Wynne, general manager of the 
Raleigh Telephone Company, Raleigh, N. C., showing how poles 
are carried to the point of use with the aid of an automobile. 
Mr. Wynne has been using this method of transportation in 
his exchange for some time. 

The present photograph shows a long pole tackled up behind 
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load of ice. A careless repairman is liable to leave a cause 
for more trouble after clearing a case from the wires on the 
end pins. 

A careful inspection of the condition of ties will serve to 
prevent future trouble. 





Halley’s Comet Responsible for Rush of Telephone Calls. 

Among the varied influences ascribed to Halley’s comet dur- 
ing its recent visit in this neighborhood, no one thought to 
consider the possibility that it would interfere with telephone 
business. In older times the visit of a comet was supposed to 
be an omen of impendng war, but telephony has so firmly with- 
stood the shock of battle that it is supposed to be immune. 
Yet the manager of the exchange at Delaware, Ohio, had an 
experience which will cause him henceforth to study astronomy 
whenever he figures out the required capacity of a new switch- 
board addition. 

Writing to TELEPHONY of his somewhat amusing experience, 
General Manager Geo. H. Carter, of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company, says: 

“We have 1,500 subscribers in our city exchange, and have in- 
stalled a common battery system of 160 subscribers to the 
position with line, supervisory and pilot lamps, and 15 pairs 
of cords to the position. 

“One clear night when the comet was visible, people began 
telephoning to their friends, creating a sudden rush of traffic. 

“The calls on this occasion came in seemingly at once, and 
so rapidly that the operators, not knowing the reason and not 

















Handling a Single 55-Ft. Pole with the Automobile in Raleigh, N. C. 


the company’s regular work car, which has been in service over 
four years. Mr. Wynne evidently believes in getting a good ma- 
chine and treating it well, although he gets very heavy service 
out of it. 





Faults in Tying In. 

In both construction and repair work tying in wires is too 
frequently carelessly done. Ordinarily the wires nearest the 
pole are strung first. Tying near the pole is not difficult. 
Trouble comes when the two outside wires are tied. On either 
an eight or ten foot arm it requires a long reach to tie the 
outside wires. Linemen, unless continually cautioned, will un- 
consciously rest their weight upon the inside wires while 
reaching out to the end of the arm. By doing so they strain 
and loosen the ties of the inside wires, pushing them down 
out of the groove in the glass. Anything which will cause 


a wire loosely tied to rebound will oftentimes throw the tie 
free from the glass and allow the wire to be crossed with one 
or more wires in the lead. This class of trouble is usually 
prevalent after a sleet storm, and is caused by the reaction 
of the wires when released from the downward strain of the 


being able to answer all of the calls, as all the cords of their 
positions were in use, and the lights remaining lighted as the 
subscribers were waiting to be answered, became alarmed think- 
ing the board might burst into flames. The chief operator 
threw the switch on the power board connecting the main 
board with the battery, and then, realizing that her subscribers 
would not get service, she attempted to restore the switch and 
got confused and did not restore the battery to the board. The 
service was interrupted for some 20 minutes. The condition 
was corrected very soon by the wire chief when he arrived 
at the office to see the cause of the trouble. 

“Under ordinary conditions, like a fire alarm, this would not 
have occurred, as the call would have been only to the operator 
but these calls were through calls. Our service averages five 
seconds to the call and connection up, and is, we think, fairly 
good service. I will not attempt to give the number of calls 
answered on this occasion, but the busy time was from 8:20 
until 9:30 p. m., and there were eight operators on this, the 
‘main board. Our board is made by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., and has been in service for six 
years and given excellent satisfaction.” 


































News From Across the Sea 


Another Wonder of Telephony—The Famous Diagnosis of the Beating of the Heart a 100 Miles Away— 
Review of Medical Opinions on the Telephone-Stethoscope—More Thief Catching by 
Telephone—Further New Telephone Cable Between England and 
Continent—Telephone Companies’ Good Business. 


By Abercrombie 


The many advantages of telephony are only beginning 
to dimly dawn on the minds of this generation. A fresh 
development was announced here early in May, when Pro- 
fessor Milne of the Isle of Wight, sent out to the press the 
following message, under date of Sunday, May 1: 

“At 9 o’clock this evening, in conjunction with four dis- 
tinguished medical men of the Isle of Wight I was listen- 
ing over the ordinary telephone to the beat of a lady’s 
heart in London. The instrument employed in London was 
a stethoscope with a telephone relay invented by Mr. Syd- 
ney Brown by which minute sounds are magnified.” 

This wonderful diagnosis of the beating of a lady’s heart, 
one hundred miles away, has naturally aroused widespread 
attention, and everywhere the medical profession is dis- 
cussing the new telephone-stethoscope. A physician on the 
staff of one of the great London hospitals said: “Granted 
that the sounds of the heart-beat and breathing can be 
sufficiently intensified to be audible over the telephone, the 
practical value of Mr. Brown’s stethoscope depends on its 
market price. 

“Tf the busy general practitioner could leave such an in- 
strument at the bedside of a very serious pneumonia or 
typhoid case, and through it judge his patient’s condition 
by listening to his heart-sounds while seated in his chair 
at home, its value might be considerable. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in every case where the physician 
listens to the heart with the stethoscope he also uses other 
means, such as vision, palpation (diagnosis by touch), and 
percussion (tapping over the region) to help him in de- 
termining the state of the organ. A stethoscope, even the 
very best, can help us little unless we can combine its use 
with these other means of diagnosis.” 

A lecturer at one of the great medical schools pointed 
out a possible use for the new instrument as a means of 
familiarizing students with the sounds to be heard in dif- 
ferent varieties of heart disease. 

“If the sounds can be reproduced without varying their 
quality through a phonograph attachment to the stetho- 
scope, so that a whole class could study the sounds at once, 
the patient with an ‘interesting heart’ would not have to be 
disturbed by relays of ward-clerks constantly coming to 
listen to him, as is so often the case in a hospital. Instead 
of that, he could lie comfortably in his bed in the ward, 
and at the same time instruct a whole class in another part 
of the building.” 

Dr. James Gibson, medical officer of health and medical 
inspector of schools for the Isle of Wight, one of the physi- 
cians who took part in the test, described his experiences 
as follows: 

“I was the first of the doctors present to listen at the 
telephone receiver for the heart beats at Kensington. In 
all my experience I never heard heart beats so distinct 
as I heard these over the telephone. The sounds were so 
loud that I could not at first realize that they were heart 
beats. They were much more distinct than those of the 
school children I am examining every day with my own 
stethoscope. 

“Sunday evening was selected as a time which would be 
most favorable to the experiment, owing to the general 
quiet. The conditions were evidently well nigh perfect. I 


heard no extraneous sound, nothing but the clear and dis- 
tinct beating of the heart, which was beating very steadily 
and wel] during the first part of the experiment, but showed 
signs of some agitation later, probably due partly to the 
delay which occurred through the telephone connection be- 
ing cut off for a while and partly through the natural ex- 
citement of such an experiment. 

“Such an invention would doubtless be of great utility 
for patients traveling long distances from home, who would 
especially value a means of consulting their own doctor. It 
would be of special advantage, too, in the case of a person 
who desired to consult a heart specialist at a distance with- 
out the expense and inconvenience which that consultation 
at present entails. Of course, it all depends whether the 
invention can be made practicable. 

“If the invention is practicable for the purpose of ex- 
amining the heart, I do not see why it should not be equally 
practicable for the examination of the lungs or anything 
where sound is concerned. If the difficulty of keeping out 
extraneous sounds has been overcome, then the value of 
the invention is much greater. I heard no extraneous sound 
at all, simply the beating of the heart, and we all counted 
eighty-eight beats to the minute, which is about accurate, 
though a little fast, probably due to the agitation I have 
already hinted at.” 

Two of the other medical men who were present at the 
experiment agreed that the heart beats were very distinctly 
heard, and said that no doubt when the ear became trained 
they would be able to diagnose heart disease by telephone. 
The extraneous noises, while they were listening, were cer- 
tainly not greater than would be heard in an out-patient’s 
room full of patients. 

Whilst on this question of new uses of the telephone a 
little story might follow something on the lines of the thief 
catching one I gave in my last letter. Through accident- 
ally hearing a conversation over the telephone wire a young 
woman operator has been able to frustrate a robbery which 
two crooks were plotting. One was evidently an old hand, 
and he was coaching and persuading another man to go 
and steal the jewels of a lady in a West End hotel. Most 
explicit instructions avere given, including the kind and 
amount of luggage which would be required. 

“All you want,” said a mysterious voice, “is an ordinary 
week-end bag. Get a second-hand one; it won’t look so 
obvious. Fill it with paper or any old stuff you can lay 
your hands on, and you are equipped. Get a room on the 
same floor as the lady, and wait your opportunity. When 
you have ‘hooked’ make a bolt for it, and leave your bag 
behind.” 

The other man expressed misgivings as to the success 
of the venture, but after much persuasion from the first 
voice consented to act as directed. 

The telephone girl immediately rang up the police, and 
an officer went with all speed to the hotel. There the man 
answering the description overheard on the telephone was 
found newly arrived. His bag was searched, and in it was 
nothing but paper and an old hassock. He was at once 
expelled from the hotel, a proceeding which he in no way 
resented. No prosecution followed, because it was consid- 
ered that the evidence was insufficient. The second man 
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could not be found, the hotel proprietors were loath to take 
action, and the identity of the operator who would have to 
be called to give evidence would have to be revealed. 

The operator, of course, broke the rules of the telephone 
service by divulging the conversation to the police, but 
she decided to risk her situation rather than give the 
thieves time to carry out their plans, as would probably 
have happened if she had first made a report to her su- 
periors. 

In addition to the new London-Paris telephone cable recently 
laid between Dover and Cape Grisnez, preparations are 
being made at Dover for laying an _ additional  tele- 
phone cable across the Channel to Belgium, in order to 
open out the principal centers of England beyond London 
with Brussels and Belgium. The Continental telephone 
cables have been so successful that the demanu for their 
use has far exceeded anything which was anticipated. The 
new cable contains two metallic circuits, and will be laid be- 
tween St. Margaret’s Bay, Dover, and La Panne, near 
Ostend. There are now eight distinct telephonic services, 
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and they are quite unequal to the demand made upon them. 

The Oriental Telephone and Electric Co., Ltd., finds that 
the total amount it has available for distribution on last 
year’s business is close upon $150,000. The dividend is 
brought up to a level 8 per cent, $40,000 is transferred to 
reserve account and to a special contemplated pension 
scheme, and $52,500 is carried forward, as against a little 
more than half that sum for the previous year. The di- 
rectors are again able to report that the exchanges worked 
by the company continue to show improving revenues. In 
Mauritius negotiations are still proceeding with the Govern- 
ment with a view to enlarge the field of the company’s op- 
erations. The directors in July last issued the remaining 
$250,000 4 per cent redeemable debenture stock, being the 
balance of the authorized total issue of $1,000,600, the whole 
of which is now quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 

The Montevideo Telephone Co., Ltd., has declared an 
interim dividend for the half-year ended the 31st of Janu- 
ary last at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the ordi- 
nary shares. 


From Judges and Juries 
Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Do Unpaid Toll Accounts Justify Refusal of One Company 
to Connect With Another? 

Under the transportation corporation statute of New York, 
telephone and telegraph companies doing business in that state 
must receive and transmit the public’s messages “without par- 
tiality and in good faith and in the order they are received.” <A 
statutory penalty of $100 is imposed for each refusal. Frank 
T. Deering was doing some steam fitting at Clarence Center 
and wanted to telephone to Buffalo for some valves. The Little 
Telephone Company at Clarence Center let him use its line to 
connect with the Independent Union lines, which in turn con- 
nect with the Frontier lines in Buffalo. The Independent Union 
company refused to transmit the message and declined a subse- 
quent message because it claimed that the company at Clar- 
ence owed it some toll accounts. A contract was in force be- 
tween the two companies to give the service. Deering brotight 
suit against the Independent Union Telephone Company for the 
statutory penalty for $100 on each message, and was given a 
judgment by Justice White. The contention of the plaintiff's 
attorneys was that Deering was entitled to the connection under 
the transportation corporation law without regard to whether 
the Clarence company was in arrears for tolls or not, and that 
any difference between the companies should be settled in court. 
The case will undoubtedly be appealed. 


Franchise Cannot Be Attacked by Competitor. 

At Appleton City, Missouri, Edward A. Hook owned a tele- 
phone exchange which he operated under a franchise of un- 
questionable validity. Subsequently, the mayor and council, by 
an ordinance purporting to grant to C. P. Bowden and his suc- 
cessors and assigns the right to construct and operate another 
telephone system in the city for twenty years, with a proviso 
that they should have their plant in operation within six months 
after the passage of the ordinance, and that the grantee should 
file his acceptance with the city clerk or board of aldermen. 
Nothing was done towards the construction of an exchange 
until after six months had expired. Then an extension of time 
was asked and granted within which the erection of a system 
was begun. Then Hook, the owner of the existing system, se- 
cured an injunction to prevent the further construction of Bow- 
den’s plant. The parties made a stipulation as to the facts by 
which, among other things, it was agreed that the construction 





of the new system would injure the old one and cause a depre- 
ciation of the existing plant. 

The St. Claire County circuit court refused to grant the in- 
junction asked for by Hook and upon his appealing to the 
Spingfield court of appeals, this action was sustained. In de- 
ciding the case, the court of appeals held that the right of 
3owden and his associates to establish a telephone system could 
not be collaterally attacked by the owner of a competing sys- 
tem for failure to comply with the terms of the franchise as to 
the time for the establishment of the system, but that such at- 
tack could only be made by the city. The court also held that 
the use of a street in a municipality for placing telephone poles 
and wires was a proper one. It was further decided that the 
minutes of the council sufficiently showed the adoption of the 
franchise as well as its acceptance by the grantee, and that the 
failure of the grantee to complete the system within the time 
limit was waived by the city when the extension of time was 
granted. Hook vs. Bowden, 128 S. W., 261. 





Rates to Telegraph Companies. 

The Postal Telegraph Cable Company brought suit against the 
Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the telephone company from removing its in- 
struments from the telegraph company’s offices in Nashville and 
other towns and cities of Tennessee, and from refusing to fur- 
nish telephone service to the telegraph company at rates charged 
other patrons of the telephone company, having telephones in 
their business houses. Pending a final determination of the 
suit, a temporary injunction was granted by the United States 
Circuit Court. 

The court, in its decision, held that a telephone company is 
engaged in a quasi-public service affected with the public inter- 
est, and is therefore held to the obligation of an impartial and 
indiscriminating service to the public, both under common law 
and by chapter 66 of the Tennessee Acts of 1885, Section 11. 
Under such obligation, a telephone company, according to the 
court, must charge the same tolls to all persons for the rendi- 
tion of similar service. The telephone company, it was further 
decided, was not entitled to charge the telegraph company a 
greater rate for service than it charged other business houses 
for similar service because the telegraph company derived a 
greater profit from the use of its telephone in the receipt and 
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delivery of telegraph messages, since telephone rates depend on 
the character of the service and not on its value to the customer. 
The fact that the telephone company was also furnished tele- 
graph service was held to make no difference with the situation. 
The telephone company was also held not entitled to require 
from the telegraph company a share of receipts from business 
received by the telegraph company through the telephone serv- 
ice. In some towns, it appeared that the telephone company 
had contracted to pay the increased rates. It was held that the 
injunction should not apply to such towns. The telegraph com 
pany was required to give a bond of $10,000 before the injunc- 
tion would issue. This decision does not finally dispose of the 
case, which will be heard later. Postal Teg. Cable Co. vs. Cum- 
berland Tel. & Teg. Co., 177 Fed., 726. 





Depreciation* 
By E. L. Cuiine. 

The question of depreciation is a very delicate one. I, 
personally, have kept in very close touch with the de- 
preciation on the different classes of material used in the 
telephone business, and at various times have consulted 
with other engineers, and we have practically agreed upon 
a depreciation basis. I believe that we have now ar- 
rived at the actual depreciation on telephone prop- 
erties as nearly as it is possible to get. I have a schedule 
on depreciation, as I have figured it on different telephone 
properties, which is as follows: 


Exchange Per Cent Salvage 

Equipment. Life. Depreciation. Value. 
SE OPO TE Pee Unknown 1.0 0 
Underground cable ...25 years 2.4 40% 
Underground lateral .....20 “ 3.0 40% 
BS eee i56 =“ 4.0 40% 
Poles, cedar, 25 ft. ......10 “ 9.0 10% 
Poles, cedar, 30 ft. ......12 “ 7.08 15% 
Poles, cedar, 35 ft. ...... > -* 5.33 20% 
Poles, cedar, 40 ft. ...... a." 4.7 20% 
Poles, cedar, 45 ft. ...... > 4.21 20% 
Poles, cedar 50 ft. ...... es 4.21 20% 
Poles, chestnut, 25 ft.....8 “ 11.25 10% 
Poles, chestnut 30 ft. ....10 “ 8.5 15% 
Poles, chestnut 35 ft. ....12 “ 6.7 20% 
Poles, chestnut 40 ft. ....13 “ 6.1 20% 
Poles, chestnut 45 ft. ....15 “ 5.3 20% 
Poles, chestnut 50 ft. ....15 “ 5.3 20% 
Sn. GE aes da pi hes = 12.5 0 
Sa WING 6 ccadccewac i 2.0 70% 
BO WED kine eb ot ss ices — 10.00 0 
Cable terminals ........ |) 8.33 0 
WS 5 Sten Fis sis' ae 9.0 10% 
Switchboard ere. ie 8.0 20% 
Private branch exchange.10 “ 8.0 20% 
SRR Sa o. “ 2.0 0% 
NINE 5, Sain digWt ita wala = * 3.33 50% 
Ins. Wire (Iron) ....... so 7.5 10% 
Ins. Wire (Copper) ..... - 6.6 20% 
EE nn dcawt xan ee 8.3 0 
Telephone instruments ..10 “ 7.0 30% 
I id 5 tculitv ds weto'a a race ih 8.0 20% 


I have heard a great many arguments on this question 
by engineers. Some of them seem to think that the de- 
preciation on all telephone plants is equal. In my opinion, 
this is not true, as a property constructed with consider- 
able underground work depreciates much less than one of 
aerial construction. I have gone over several telephone 
properties recently, and find that the depreciation runs 
from 4% to 7% per cent per annum—depending, of course, 





*Abstract of an address made at the joint convention of the 
Indiana and Michigan Independent Telephone Associations at 
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upon the material used in constructing the plant and the 
manner in which the work has been done. 

I believe that each and every telephone company should 
have its entire plant gone over, and an inventory taken, 
adding thereto whatever labor was necessary to construct 
the plant. The depreciation on each item of material 
should be figured according to the foregoging schedule. 
This will enable the company to arrive at the actual depre- 
ciation on its property, for which, of course, provision must 
be made, as it is just as essential to take care of this, if 
not more so, than the bond interest of the company. Ac- 
cording to my ideas, it would be a great deal better for a 
company to default on its bond interest, in its early stage, 
than to allow its plant to deteriorate without any provision 
being made for the replacement. I do not make this state- 
ment with any idea of discouraging the investors in tele- 
phone plants, for I am firmly of the opinion that nearly 
all of the Independent telephone plants of the country are 
now earning sufficient money to properly take care of all 
fixed charges, including depreciation. 

If a company should decide to carry out the policy I 
have outlined, it will be necessary for it to change its 
system of accounting. For instance, if a telephone com- 
pany were to set up a depreciation fund of $50,000 as a 
reserve fund to be used in renewing or reconstructing, it 
will be necessary for this company to make a division be- 
tween Maintenance and Construction, adding thereto a 
Renewal Account, and, at the end of every fiscal year, 
deduct the amount which has fairly been charged to Re- 
newal Account from the reserve for depreciation, thus 
leaving a net amount (whatever it may be) to be charged 
off as depreciation. 

Recently, I have gone over several telephone properties 
where I have found that the management or board of 
directors have been charging material such as cross arms 
and poles to maintenance instead of renewals. This, of 
course, is very conservative and gives the plant the benefit 
of any doubt. On the other hand, there are companies which 
have charged this class of work to construction, which 
eventually would mean the over-capitalization of that par- 
ticular company to the extent that it would be impossible 
for it to exist. 

I believe that all material used in keeping up a tele- 
phéne plant, which has a life of less than one year, should 
be charged to maintenance; and, where it exceeds one year, 
it should be charged to renewals and provided for in the 
depreciation fund. 

The rights of way and good will of a telepiione company 
do not depreciate, but, on the other hand, appreciate, and 
should not be taken into account. 

Reorganization of Black River Company. 

Two certificates signed by Charles W. Pratt, president, and 
George S. Reed, secretary of the Black River Telephone Com- 
pany, Lowville, Lewis county, N. Y., have recently been filed 
with the secretary of state in Albany. 

One certifies that at a meeting of the stockholders held some 
time ago the owners of 1994 shares, a majority, voted to turn 
$25,000 worth of preferred stock of the par value of $100 
a share into 2,500 shares of common stock at $10 a share. The 
exchange was to be made on the basis of one share of pre- 
ferred stock for 10 shares of common. The act converted the 
entire capital, $50,000, into common stock as $25,000 of it 
was already common. 

The second certificate stated that at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held on June 11, 1910, they voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $200,000, divided into 10,000 shares 
of common stock at $10 each and 1,000 shares of preferred 
stock at $100 each entitled to a dividend of six per cent a 
year. 


























Protection for Underground Distribution. 

My company uses aerial lines, and I wish to change to an un- 
derground system, with cable boxes located on walls of build- 
ings, and run through ring insulated drop wires with an average 
length of 300 feet. In this country lightning storms are very 
common, and I wish to know if it is good practice to put up 
cable boxes without fuses and lightning arresters; and if in the 
exchange it is sufficient to have the protective device of the 
main frame with heat coils and carbon arresters, or if I need to 
put fuses between cables and the protective device at the main 
frame, 

As your query is worded you intend to run cable from the 


central office underground to a building and terminate it or a 
branch of it in a cable box on the outside wall of the building. 
From this point the distribution is entirely by means of insu- 
lated twisted pair drop wires along the face of the walls and 
across open spaces. 

The best practice calls for a plain or entirely unprotected 
terminal only in case both the cable and the drop lines are 
entirely unexposed. To be entirely unexposed means that the 
cable is underground and the drop lines are entirely within 
buildings. Since your drop lines are out doors and average 
300 feet, the exposure is a little too great to warrant advising 
a plain terminal. It is safer to use both fuses and carbon block 
arresters in this case. 

If the sub-station apparatus is equipped with a lightning ar- 
rester it renders carbon blocks at the cable box less necessary, 
some think wholly unnecessary, because it will take care of 
all lightning discharges which will occur on the relatively short 
line of 100 to 500 or 600 feet. 

The danger of crosses with light or power circuits in the 
zone between the cable box and the sub-station is also to be 
considered. If this danger be present, you should install fuses 
in the cable box, and perhaps carbon blocks as well. The ob- 
ject is to alow the foreign curent to flow through the fuse, and 
across some spark gap to earth. The resulting strong flow of 
current will melt the fuse and open the circuit. Some engineers 
install only fuses in the cable box, relying on the carbon ar- 
resters on the main distributing frame in the office to furnish 
the spark gap to earth. However, it is of doubtful safety to 
let power curent of high voltage rush through a telephone 
cable, on account of the danger of puncturing the insulation 
between pairs or to the sheath. 

If the danger of crosses with dangerous power circuits is 
sufficiently remote there may be a close balance between the 
advisability of the two courses. It may be that to install car- 
bon block arresters in the cable box will be more expense than 
the infrequent power cross will justify. This can best be 
judged by those in charge, who are intimately acquainted with 
local conditions. 





How Cross-Talk in Cable of Common Return System Was 
Stopped. 

A few weeks ago the manager of an Iowa company wrote 
to TELEPHONY as follows: 

“We have a common return telephone system here. We 
put in a stretch of cable 1,325 feet long last summer. The 
pairs run metallic from the switchboard to the outer end of 
cable. Here we connect one wire to the return, and the 
other direct to the telephone. 

“We are having a great deal of cross-talk; how can this 
be remedied?” 

The writer was advised by letter to connect one conductor 
of each pair to the return at both ends of the cable. He 
now writes: 

“We have stopped the cross-talk by connecting both ends of 
one conductor of each cable pair to the return, while the 
other conductor does direct from ‘Central’ to the telephone.” 
TELEPHONY’S query department is placed freely at the dis- 


Some Problems Solved 





posal of all subscribers, and this is only one of many instances 
where recourse to it has resulted in an improvement of ser- 
vice. 





Ringers of Different Resistances on Same Line. 


Is it advisable to use 1,600 ohm ringers on a line that is 
already equipped with 1,000 ohm ringers? 

It is my intention to change to 1,600 
buying new telephones. 


While the mixing of 1,000 and 1,600 ohm ringers on the 
same line is not advisable, under ordinary conditions they will 
work all right. If your lines are in good shape and not over- 
loaded, you should experience no difficulty in operation. It 
is suggested that you begin installing the 1,600 ohm bells at 
the stations nearest the office and gradually work out, chang- 
ing the most distant bell to 1,600 ohms last. 

The only reason for thinking that they would not work well 
together is the idea that because of their lower resistance the 
1,000 ohm bells will take the current away from the 1,600 
ohm bells, and so make it difficult or impossible for the lat- 
ter to ring. A little consideration of the forces which are at 
work will render this clear. Fig. 1 shows a line with two 
bells, A and B, and a hand generator attached. We will 
establish the conditions under which one bell can cause the 
other to cease ringing. To start with, if the line wires and 
the armature of the generator have negligible resistance and 
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Fig. 1. 


reactance, the two bells will not affect each other. When the 
armature is rotated at a given speed it generates a given volt- 
age between the two wires, which is the same between M and 
K as between x and y. The bell B may be made of very low 
resistance without diminishing the current through A. 

But in practice the line wires have appreciable resistance. 
The armature winding of the generator has some resistance 
and considerable reactance, so that its impedance is a prom- 
inent factor. For this reason, though a generator may develop 
90 or 100 volts on open circuit, the voltage at its terminal falls 
to 60, 50 and even 40 volts when the load of bridging bells is 
applied. To explain the reasons in detail would consume more 
space than is available here. It will suffice to say that the 
internal loss of voltage is dependent on the strength of the cur- 
rent flowing. 

If bell B has a low impedance, it will pull a relatively 
strong current from the generator. Due to the resistance and 
reactance of the armature winding and the line up to x y, the 
voltage loss will be such that the voltage across x and y will 
not be enough to ring bell A. The same will occur if A is 
low and B is high, though it will not be as bad as the other 
case. ; 

Bridging bells whether 1,000 or 1,600 ohms are intention- 
ally made of high impedance, so that they will draw a rela- 
tively small current. Having a high impedance the resist- 
ance of the line wires and generator armature are not so 
important. Drawing relatively small current the voltage loss 
within the armature is also less, so that a better pressure can 
be maintained along the line. 

If, however, a leak or other hindrance occurs on the line, 
the higher resistance bells will stop ringing first. 
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North Dakota Convention, Minot, July 18, 19, 20, Western Pennsylvania, Conneaut Lake, July 8, 9. 


Quarterly Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Independents. 

Independent telephone men of western Pennsylvania have 
been holding some very business like meetings every three 
months for some time past. Every company which partici- 
pates in these mectings is strengthened in a business way, as 
a result of the straightening out of loose ends, the discussion 
of better systems for doing work, improving toll conditions, 
etc. The discussion of toll business has progressed so far 
that at the last meeting the from various ex- 
changes were brought together and took up the subject of 
handling toll business in a standard manner, and such good 
results were obtained that the practice is to be continued in 


operators 


the next session. 

Mr. H. E. Bradley, secretary of the Eastern Traffic Associ- 
ation, will give instructions in a code of standard operating 
rules to operators in attendance. 

The Western Pennsylvania men are a most congenial group 
of boosters, and as this coming session is to be held at Hotel 
Conneaut, Exposition Park, on Conneaut Lake, Pa., July 
8 and 9, it is likely business and pleasure will both come in 
for their share of attention. 

The officers of the company are: E, D. Schade, Johnstown, 
president; W. S. Paca, Oil City, vice president; J. Walter 
Barnes, Fairmont, W. Va., vice president; and H. E. Webb, 
secretary and treasurer, Pittsburg. 





Bar to Progress of New York-Washington Independent 
Line Removed by New Jersey Supreme Court Decision. 
Locations for the Independent line which may ultimately 

carry through messages between New York and Washington 

have been granted to the Hudson & Middlesex Telephone 

Company in eastern New Jersey by decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States. The fight was carried to a finish 

with respect to the right to erect poles in the township of 

Linden. Presumably the fight was inspired by Bell opposi- 

tion, but W. J. Lansley, of Perth Amboy, president of the 

Hudson & Middlesex company, is as vigorous and persistent as 

he is resourceful. His legal victory is another long step in 

the approach of the Independent lines to New York City, 
which has long been a monopoly stronghold. 

The struggle has been a bitter one. When the township 
found that it could not lawfully refuse the Independent com- 
pany an entrance the officials who are suspected of having 
acted as Bell dummies picked out a location so cumbered 
with poles and wires as to make the cost of putting up a new 
line practically prohibited. The issue has been fought to a 
finish, and the Supreme Court has handed down a decision 
of far reaching importance. 

The court holds that not telephone company by 
statute is entitled to a designation of a route for poles, but that 
such designations must be of a reasonable practicable route 
and that such designation is not made when the prescribed 
route is already so occupied with poles and wires as substan- 
tially to prohibit any further erections of that character. 

It is further held that: 

“The right vested in the municipality of imposing ‘such 
police and other proper regulations and restrictions as may 
be deemed for the best interests of the municipality’ when 
coupled with the statutory duty of designating a route as 
above, does not justify a requirement (a) that the original 
consents of property owners be filed with the map of the 
route; (b) that a bond be given for the performance of the 
requirements imposed by the municipality; (c) prohibiting sale 
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or transfer or rental to other parties without permission; 
(d) that municipal fire and police wires be carried on the poles 
free of charge; (e) that ownership of poles and wires shall 
vest in the municipality in case of abandonment or non-user. 
But reasonable provisions for removal of poles and wires 
in such last case, and for temporary removal to permit 
moving of houses, and forbidding trimming of trees without 
consent are unobjectionable.” 

A peremptory writ has been issued directing the township 
to designate a suitable route for the Independent line. 


Long Distance Rates in Ohio Discussed by F. A. Davis. 

Relative to the readjustment of long distance telephone rates 
in Ohio, Frank A. Davis, president of the United States Tele- 
phone Company, made the following statement: “There will 
be no readjustment of Independent telephone rates in Ohio so 
far as I know, and since our rates are based on the plan of 
charging 2-3 of a cent per air line mile, I see no need for any 
change. Now we might make some changes in inter-state 
rates which are not as they should be. For instance the rate 
between Toledo and Detroit is ridiculously low and may be 
increased, and the rate from Columbus to Pittsburg may also 
be increased. 





“We have no rate or tariff sheet, as our scheme only re- 
quires a tape line and a map of Ohio. When an operator 
wishes to ascertain the rate between two points a tape line and 
the scale of the map are called into requisition and the rate 
is obtained. When we file a tariff sheet it consists of a map 
and a tape. 

“The Bell charges are on a slightly different basis. For in- 
stance they have a rate of 5/6 of a cent per mile up to 12 miles 
and thereafter a rate of 3/5 cent per mile, which really makes 
a rate ot 5/8 of a cent per mile.We have a minimum charge of 
10 cents up to 12 or 15 miles. Some slight differences in the 
Independent and the Bell long distance rates result from this 
different plan of basing the rates. 

“Tf any changes are to be made in Ohio rates I will undoubt- 
edly consult with the special committee of the Ohio Independ- 
ent Telephone Association before making any changes.” 





Discrimination Charged Against Bell Company in Missouri 
Anti-Trust Proceedings. 

Attorney General Major of Missouri is hot on the trail of 
the telephone trust. At the hearing held in St. Louis last week 
it was placed on record that the Missouri licensee corpora- 
tions are controlled by a foreign holding company, the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. The examination 
was conducted by Assistant Attorney General Charles Revelle. 

The first testimony in the hearing was that of Gouveneur 
Calhoun, division commercial superintendent of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. He testified that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 58,303 
shares out of 87,880 shares of the Bell company of Missouri. 
Eleven different monthly reports are made to the A. T. & T. 
Co. They cover reports of earnings, balance sheets, condensed 
earnings, gross revenue, expenses, comparative expense report, 
plant value, receivables, payables and report of replacements. 

The State is trying to figure out the precise relations be- 
tween the A. T. & T. Co., the licensees and the Western Elec- 
tric, or manufacturing branch of the Bell company. 

During the second day’s proceedings Mr. Calhoun stated 
that he could not tell who owned the receivers and transmit- 
ters used by the Bell company of Missouri, and testified to 
his ignorance of other matters. 
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Sherman R. Hall, vice president of the Missouri and Kan- 
sas company, stated that an expert from Boston had instructed 
the Missouri and Kansas company how to reduce its toll 
rates five years ago. 

Mr. E. F. Carter, contract agent for the Bell company of 
Missouri, stated that a readjustment of rates was made a 
year ago, and certain other changes were to be made July 1st. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, general superintendent of the A. T. & T. 
Co., New York, testified that the A. T. & T. Co., holds a ma- 
jority of stock in the Missouri licensee companies. 

According to the reports available, a little matter not gen- 
erally known by telephone men has developed from the testi- 
mony of the Bell officials, and it is apparent that the State 
officers have only begun to scratch the surface of the ground. 

Mr. Charles T. Smiley, contract agent for the Kinloch com- 
pany, stated that Kinloch subscribers had been solicited to 
take the Bell telephone at a rate lower than it was charging 
to its regular subscribers; that this rate was not advertised 
to the public in general but only to citizens who were Kinloch 
subscribers. He also testified that the force of solicitors of 
the Bell company has of late been materially increased, and 
that 90 days’ free service has been offered Kinloch subscribers 
who will replace the Kinloch instruments with the Bell for 
one year. 


— 


Governor Hughes Approves Bill Placing Telephones Un- 
der New York Public Service Commission. 

A digest of the bill placing New York telephone compan- 
ies under the supervision of the Public Service Commission 
for the second district of New York state, was published in the 
May 28th issue of TELEPHONY. This bill at that time had re- 
ceived the sanction of the house and senate, and, according 
to the general understanding, was sure of the approval of 
Governor Hughes. This approval, however, was delayed over 
a month, and the bill was only made a law by the executive 
sanction on June 25. 

Following is the text of the governor’s memorandum filed 
with Assembly Bill No. 2541, entitled “An act to amend the 
public service commissions law, in relation to telegraph and 
telephone lines and companies.” 

“This bill places telegraph corporations, and telephone cor- 
porations (except those having property used in the public 
service within the state of value not exceeding $10,000) under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service Commission, and thus 
extends to this class of corporations the established policy of 
the state. 

“The bill as a whole should be approved. There are cer- 
tain matters of importance, however, with respect to which 
the bill is open to criticism. 

“First. The entire jurisdiction over these companies is 
placed with the Public Service Commission of the second dis- 
trict. The convenience of administration would be promoted, 
in my judgment, if the jurisdiction, particularly with respect 
to telephone corporations, were divided between the two com- 
missions as in the case of railroads, and gas and electrical 
corporations. 
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“Second. The bill does not give a sufficiently wide control 
over the issue of securities. It provides: ‘No telegraph cor- 
poration or telephone corporation shall be required, however, 
to apply to the commission for authority to issue stocks, bonds, 
notes or other evidence of indebtedness except for the acqui- 
sition of property, the construction, completion, extension or 
improvement of its facilities, or the improvement or mainte- 
nance of its service within the state, or the discharge of obli- 
gations, or reimbursement of moneys actually expended for 
such purposes.’ The issues of securities by domestic corpor- 
ations of this class should be subject to the approval of the 
Public Service Commision whether the money is to be ex- 
pended within or without the state. With respect to corpor- 
ations of its own creation, this state should exercise com- 
plete supervision. As to this second matter 
amendatory legislation should be had.” 


particularly, 


—- 





Hearing by Massachusetts Highway Commission on Tele- 
phone Rate Report. 

The Massachusetts Highway Commission gave a public hear- 
ing on June 23 upon the report of Messrs. D. C. & W. P. 
Jackson relating to the problem of rates in the Boston & 
Suburban district of the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Since the publication of this report a few weeks 
ago the Commission has been holding hearings in the building 
for the benefit of the general public, and the report has been 
explained at length by Prof. D. C. Jackson, subject to com- 
ments and criticisms from the users of telephone service in 
the Boston metropolitan district. At the hearing of June 23 
the attitude of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany was stated by its counsel, E. K. Hall of Boston. A sum- 
mary of Mr. Hall’s argument is printed below: 

The company approaches the solution of this difficult and 
complicated problem entirely in the spirit of co-operation. It 
has invested many millions of dollars in telephone plant in 
Boston and the state of Massachusetts. Over 200,000 miles of 
wire have been placed underground, which is evidence that the 
company is in the community to stay. It must depend for its 
revenue upon the patronage of the public, and it would be sui- 
cidal not to consider its interests as identical with those of its 
patrons. The company’s selfish interest is to earn in the ag- 
gregate a fair profit on the property, and there the company’s 
selfish interest absolutely ceases. Beyond that point the com- 
pany is more anxious than the Commission or anyone else can 
possibly be to have its rate schedules fair to the different local- 
ities, fair as to different individuals, and equitable as to different 
classes of service—or in other words, that each user of the tel- 
ephone should pay no more than his fair share in proportion to 
its use. The company at all times stands ready to co-operate 
with the Commission in any study looking toward solutions of 
the problem of rates, but it is no simple task and there are no 
analogies in other lines of public service that offer much as- 
sistance. 

Each consumer of gas, for example, pays so much per cubic 
foot delivered at his door. With the telephone it is a matter of 
delivering the customer’s own voice inside the door of any one 





Another Step in Cumberland Stock Scandal. 
Minority stockholders of the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company are deeply concerned in the trades 


which have been made by President Caldwell, and the Southern Telephone Development Company, 
On June 29, Judge Evans of the Federal Court at Louisville, granted a temporary in- 


creature of his financial genius. 


which was a 


junction restraining the Cumberland company and the Southern Telephone Development Company from altering their 
relative status in any way, and restraining the Development company from disposing of any stock of the Cumberland 
which it holds. 

Injunction proceedings were instituted by Charles E. Armstrong and wife of California, who allege that James E. 
Caldwell, president of the Cumberland company, started a syndicate which has been succeeded by the Development com- 
pany, and which had as its purpose the handling of stock of the Cumberland company to the disadvantage of its stock- 
holders. . 
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of 200,000 or 
There is not only the question of how many messages, but 


more co-consumers at any time, day or night. 
how great a distance, and one is considering a district of over 
400 square miles. One call goes across the street, another four 
miles, and another twenty. 
changes in the Boston & Suburban district, but there are nearly 


There are not only over 50 ex- 
as many municipalities, and from the city proper to the rural 
community there are widely varying business needs and social 
interests, and consequently widely varying needs as to telephone 
But the widest variations in requirements occur with 
individuals. Compare the business house that uses 25,000 calls 
a year with the home of one of its clerks who uses less than 
300 and has a telephone largely because of the comfort which 


service. 


it gives him to feel that he can get a doctor or the police at 


a moment’s notice. Compare the drug store, most of whose 
calls are incoming, with the grocer, who finds it cheaper to call 
his customers for their orders than to send an order wagon. 
Compare the residence where the children call four or five 
times a day with the home which is moved from one suburb 
to another, with the accompanying transfer of calls. Compare 
the use of a telephone at a fruit stand with that at one of the 


stations of the Boston Elevated 
the 


suburban weekly, and so on. 


Railway Company, and com- 


pare uses of a metropolitan daily with those of a small 


The problem of so arranging the schedules so as to 
100,000 telephone subscribers in this 


district pay his full proportionate share and no more than his 


rate 
make each one of these 
share of the total expense of furnishing the service is no small 
It will not be solved in a day, a week or a month. Prof. 
Jackson, after two years of study, presents what he calls an 
approximation to the solution. At 
other suggestions have been made. 


one. 


former hearings various 
Mr. Hall said that he did 
not recall any two different persons who have agreed as to the 
proper solution. The rate problem never will be solved by 
agreement of subscribers. Their interests are too diversified 
and they never could give it the time to properly grasp and bal- 
ance interests other than those similar to their own. Neither 
will the problem ever be solved by theory. Its solution may be 
approximated by theory, plus judgment, conservative experi- 
ment, study and experience, assisted by good-natured, fair- 
minded co-operation on the part of both the company and its 
patrons. The company’s theories and organization are entirely 
at the disposal of the Commission, and it is ready within rea- 
son to make such studies and trials of rate schedules as may be 
considered in the public interest, even though the theories on 
which they are based do not commend themselves to the com- 
pany’s approval, provided that they offer any reasonable hope 
of solving the problem. Whatever results such studies seem 
to show, the company will freely place at the disposal of the 
Board. 

Mr. Hall proceeded to defend the company’s existing rates 
on the ground that when the telephone business began no one 
knew to what proportions it would grow.The inequalities as 
between different classes of users had_not been apparent at 
first, but developed as the number of subscribers increased. 
Meantime the company had at no time been able to foresee 
che futufe. Demands for changes and improvements came faster 
than capital could be raised to make them. Grounded lines 
had to be abandoned for metallic circuits. Then the overhead 
plant had to be junked, and the underground system installed. 
Then the magneto switchboards had to be scrapped and the 
common battery installations made. Mr. Hall argued that it 
would have been impossible for the company to work out new 
rate schedules while the plant and operating methods were be- 
ing so fundamentally and rapidly changed. 

The company estimates that the reduction in the company’s 
net revenue for the first year in case the Jackson rates were 
put into effect would be between $750,000 and $950,000. He 
contended that the Jackson estimate made no allowance for 
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the extra expense which would be entailed by changing to the 
proposed schedule. In addition there the fixed 
charges on over $1,000,000 which would be required to be put 
into the plant to effect the elimination of four-party lines, to 
introduce divided ringing, etc. To this should be added the 
extraordinary expense of the change. From this total should 
be deducted the amount which it is estimated that the com- 
pany would receive from local tolls which are now included in 
the exchange rate. 

In conclusion Mr. Hall pointed out that future development 
of the industry will be prevented by the lack of capital, and 
the only thing which will cause a lack of capital is the paring 
down of rates on the present standard of service so that the 
companies will have no reserve with which to experiment. He 
contended that in all the discussion about telephone rates too 
little thought has been given to standards of service and too 
much to dollars and cents. It is far better to allow the com- 


would be 


pany a little extra margin in money so that it can afford to 
spend something for occasional improvements and conveniences 
not required by law. Without a little reserve the company 
would not have had the funds with which to make the in- 
ventory which convinced investors and the public that they were 
not paying dividends on watered stock. The Jackson plan in- 
creases the number of customers and therefore increases the 
revenue, but it is also true that the increase in service increases 
the cost. In all probability the adoption of the new rates would 
increase the number of subscribers by 40,000 in the metropoli- 
tan district, and such increase would change the classification, 
and the public would be confronted with the problem of a new 
rate increase. It costs as much to maintain the residence as 
the business telephone and yet the company stands by tie con- 
tention that the residence rate ought to be lower. Whatever 
change there is should be limited to the business telephone. 





Norfolk Passes Merger Ordinance, but Seems to Foresee 
Trouble. 

The City Government of Norfolk, Virginia, has been finally 
persuaded to pass an ordinance permitting a merger of the 
Southern States Telephone Company with the Southern Bell 
company. This has been put off for a long time, turned down 
once, and finally pushed over a track none too well greased on 
the second trial. 

The Southern States people were co-operating with the Bell 
people in an effort to secure the merger. The Independent plant 
was forced to operate at low rates by an ordinance, and stock- 
holders became “tired” and sought an easy market in prefer- 
ence to continuing to build up the property. 

There was considerable discussion of the desirability of giv- 
ing the city increased powers in the franchise which was passed, 
but the argument that the Virginia Corporation Commission 
could step is to regulate the service was used 
measure over the hard spots at the final moment. 


to carrv the 


Where Does Senator Bailey Stand on the Telephone Trust 
Question? 

Senator Bailey, of Texas, in the Senate debate on the ques- 
tion of putting telephone and telegraph companies under the 
jurisdiction of the Inter-state Commerce Commission said: 

“T utterly reject the idea that telephone companies should be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I believe I am safe is saying that not one man in five 
hundred in this country uses the telephone for an interstate 
conversation once a month, and I cannot consent to impose an 
additional work on the Commission to cover a case so rare as 
that. 

“The telegraph is used frequently, although used by a 
per cent of our people. Its charges do not fall generally upon 
the people. I think I might safely say that you can take the 
average county of 25,000 people in the United States, and. except 
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the people in the towns and villages, not one in a hundred visits 
the telegraph office once a year.” 

Mark Sullivan in the June 25 issue of Collier’s comments on 
this as follows: “The speeches and votes of Senator Bailey of 
Texas are so full of surprises that they are a subject of con- 
stant interest to those who follow the proceedings of the Senate. 
There is no question about the strength of the intellect; in that 
respect he stands among the first ten or fifteen in the Senate. 
His speeches are always thoughtful and worth listening to. 
But in his votes he is generally on the opposite side of the fence 
from what many of the Southern members allude to as ‘Old 
Man People.’ 
doing the wrong thing is a constantly recurring marvel. 
example, he was the one Democrat who voted with the Repub- 
lican machine against putting the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


His ingenuity in giving convincing reasons for 


For 


“Mr. Bailey, in voting wrong, rarely fails to give a reason 
which sounds plausible. Only a very close study of his career 
would justify any expression of judgment as to whether or not 
he is sincere.” 

TELEPHONY would like to hear what some of its 
friends can say about Senator Bailey’s attitude on the Trust 
question; whether they believe he has been secretly in touch 
with Bell telephone representatives in a way which he wouid 
dislike to have made known to his constituents. 
question. 


Southern 


This is a fair 





More About Cost of Flat Rate Service in Boston. 

A chart presented in the report to the Massachusetts High- 
way Commission includes two classes of suburban telephone flat- 
rate service; one consisting of the flat rate business calls 
of sububrban area with an extra charge for messages going 
into the Metropolitan; and the four-party residence service 
with a suburban area with an extra charge for messages going 
into the Metropolitan. These two classes are changed and for 
that reason were chosen for the suburban illustration. 

The charts shown and the text draws attention to the fact 
that a large proportion of the telephones in each of these two 
classes are paid for at rates which are charged 2hove the 
average rate message which the company receives. Charts 
which show these two classes of service and the percentage 
of telephones, for which certain definite rates are paid, indi- 
cate that even in these classes subscribers are paying less than 
the cost to the company of operators’ wages per message. 

Charts show that as many as 5 per cent. of the four-party 
telephones are operated at a cost to the subscribers of ex- 
ceeding 914 per message. 

The report says: 

“The foregoing deductions are based upon careful counts of 
three days’ traffic, that were taken with the object of deter- 
mining the average traffic; and they were checked with the 
telephone company’s regular monthly peg counts, by which the 
aggregate of the traffic in all of these classes is determined. 
The annual traffic is computed from the three days’ count by 
the application of a suitable multiplier determined by the ex- 
perience of the telephone company. 

“As 3.45 cents per message is now the estimated average 
rate secured by the conipany irom the rates (not including 
tolls) paid by all of its subscribers within the Boston and 
Suburban District, exclusive of the private branch exchange 
subscribers, it is obvious from Chart No. 12 that over 73 


per cent. of the Class A telephones located in the Metropolitan 
district, and over 64 per cent. of those located in the Suburban 
district, are getting their rate at a lower figure; and from 
Chart No. 17 over 82 per cent. and 63 per cent. respectively 
of the Class S and Class T telephones are also getting their 
rates at a lower figure. 


We believe that the rate per message 
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somewhat lower 
than the fact that the 
circuits are relatively short for most of the Class A telephones, 
and the 
ether expenses are somewhat reduced, as compared with the 
but it mind that the 


A service covers the entire 


Class fairly l<¢ 


general 


or the A telephones may 


average, on account of the 


average investment per mesSage and certain of the 


Suburban telephones; must be borne in 
soston and Suburban District 
without extra charge. that the 
of conditions within the individual flat-rate classes is so large 


Class 
However, it is clear range 
that certain large users in each of these classes are obtaining 
their telephone service substantially at an expense to the other 
telephone users. 

“A readjustment of rates, founded upon a judicious arrange 
ment of measured-rate and flat-rate service in restricted zones, 
accompanied by message toll charges for messages crossing 
the borders of the zones, is required to equalize these in 
equalities and inequities. We have industriously studied the 
situation, and have not been able to discover any other way of 
successfully accomplishing this important result for telephone 


users.” 





Independent Exchange Opened at Missoula. 

The new $250,000 plant of the Montana Independent Tele- 
phone Company was opened for service last week with 1,200 
telephones connected. The central office building was built at 
a cost of nearly $30,000 and is handsome in its axchitecture 
It stands next to the Harnois theatre, one of Missoula’s newest 
buildings, which in itself assures the company of excellent ad 
vertising by reason of the large numbet of passing theatre 
goers. The management qf the Bitter Root valley district 1s 
in charge of Mr. V. H. Calhoun, a former Eastern telephone 
man of wide experience in both the construction and operating 
field. President Lane was present at the opening, being a mem- 
her of an excursion party of 140 Butte business men who were 
touring the state in the interest of Butte’s commercial welfare. 
Train telephone service was provided by the Montana Inde- 
pendent and other associated Independent companies of which 
Mr. Lane is president. Connections were in all instances made 
in advance of the Bell company and much favorable comment 
resulted. The opening of the Missoula plant on the day of the 
arrival of the excursionists was an auspicious coincidence. 

President Lane announces that the new long distance line 
between Deer Lodge and Missoula will be completed by July 
1, thereby giving to Missoula connections with Butte, Helena, 
Great Falls, Billings, Columbus, Livingston, Bozeman and the 
numerous points reached by the Lane system. 





Suit for Commission an Outgrowth of Sale to Bell. 


Alleging that, because of the sale of the B. & B. Telephone 
Company to the Bell telephone company, the former corpora- 
tion is indebted to him in the sum of $2,712.50 as commission, 
G. O. Combs filed suit in the district court against the B. & B. 
company of Hutchinson, Kansas, W. E. Burns, its president, 
and R. L. Burns, its manager. 

Combs, who is in the real estate business, sets forth in his 
complaint that on September 23, 1909, the sale of the B. & B. 
company was placed in his hands, he to dispose of it 1f possible 
for $120,000. He says he offered the company with its equip- 
ment, rights and franchises to several prospective buyers, among 
which was the Bell company, and its president, C. S. Gleed. 

While the B. & B. company was sold June 1, to the Bell com- 
pany, Combs says he has been refused his commission. His 
action is brought through the firm of Lewis & Fairchild 

Manager R. L. Burns denies that Combs had been directed 
to sell the B. & B. company. He declared that negotiations 
already had been entered into with the Bell company when 
Combs took the matter into his own hands and sought to close 
the deal. , 





Shop and 


A New Two Bolt Guy Clamp. 

Among the exhibits at the National Electric Light Con- 
vention held in St. Louis during the week .of May 23rd, that 
attracted considerable favorable attention was a new two bolt 
guy clamp, the invention of S. B. Way, electrical engineer of 





Fig. 1. The New Two Bolt Guy Clamp. 


the Union Electric Light & Power Co., of St. Louis. This 
clamp, as will be seen by reference to Fig. 1, is composed of 
two galvanized malleable iron plates and two 5<-in. machine 
bolts. One of these plates has an ear cast on it, the purpose 
of which will appear later. The other plate has four lugs 
or feet cast on its four corners. The weight of the clamp 
complete is 1-34 pounds. . 

Fig. 2 shows the clamp on the guy wire with nuts screwed 
on loosely and a temporary clamp back of it to hold the guys 
together until the clamp is securely fastened. 

Fig. 3 shows the linemen tightening up the clamp after it 
has been pulled to position by means of a chain lever in the 
hands of the man on the left. It also shows the completed 
job which can be accomplished by any two linemen in less 
than three minutes it is claimed. 

The use of this clamp eliminates hammering in the installa- 
tion of the clamp and therefore prevents the injury to the 
guy messenger, due to misdirected blows that nick 
the wire and damage the galvanizing. Many cases are also 
on record where clamps have been broken because of these 
hammer blows, especially when the metal is brittle due to 
the extreme cold 

Another claim for favor in this two bolt bolt guy clamp 
is that the jumping out of the guys as the clamp nears the pole 
or anchor is prevented. This is accomplished by the four feet 
cast on one of the plates, which keep the guys where they 


wire Or 








Fig. 2. Method of Attaching Guy Clamp. 


belong. It will be that this feature combines in this 
clamp all of the well known advantages of the Crosby clip. 
The clamp can be put on loosely and drawn into its final posi- 
tion by means of the chain lever without danger of the wires 
jumping out or of scraping the galvanizing. 


seen 





Salesroom 


The ear on one of the plates is used as a means Of attach- 
ment for the hooks of the chain lever. It is claimed that the 
clamp cannot slip if the two nuts are tightened as far as they 
will go. The holding power is said to be very great. 

The Union Electric Light & Power Co. has adopted this 
clamp as its standard and has just placed an order for 2500 
of them. 

Mr. Way has made arrangements with the well known firm 
of W. N. Matthews & Bro. of St. Louis for the manufacture 
and sale of the clamp. 


_— 
> 





Tue AMERICAN ELectric Fuse Co. has completed the task 
of sending its catalog to every Independent telephone exchange 
in the United States, also in Canada and to some other foreign 
exchanges. As this called for the mailing of about 18,000 
catalogs it has been no small undertaking, and has involved con- 
siderable expense. The catalogue of this company is as worthy 
of preservation from a technical point of view as it is creditable 
as a piece of high grade trade literature, and it is believed that 








Fig. 3. 


Tightening up the Guy Clamp in Position and the 
Completed Job. 


telephone men in general will appreciate the efforts of the ¢om- 
pany has made to place its catalog in their hands. 


The Autocall—A Device for Locating People in a Building 
to Respond to a Telephone Call. 





A device known as the Autocall has recently been perfected 
for use in conjunction with private branch exchange systems. 
The purpose of the Autocall is to notify a person who may 
be in another part of the building from where his office is 
located, that he is wanted on the telephone. 

The central station of the Autocall is located in the office 
close to the P.B.X. board and is operated by the telephone 
operator. The different people connected with the firm are 
each assigned to a different number or signal on the Autocall 
and when any one of the ten, twenty, thirty or forty persons, as 
the case may be, whose whereabouts are unknown, are wanted 
on the telephone, the operator moves the lever shown in front 
in the illustration, to the index number corresponding to 
their signal. This operation places in service the signal sys- 
tem of the Autocall, the signals being operated in all parts of 
the building simultaneously. The particular signal calling for 
the party wanted is repeated at intervals of about 10 to 15 
seconds. The party being called regardless of his whereabouts, 
hearing his signal will step to the nearest telephone and answer 
his “call.” 

In connection with the Autocall, there is also operated an 
automatic dismissal signal for starting and stopping work, con- 
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trolled by a master clock in the office of the time keeper, this 
service being distinctly automatic. 

A distinct service also rendered by the Autocall, is that of 
locating the watchman at night. This may be done by con- 
necting the relay to the P.B.X. board so that when a call is 
made on the telephone, a signal will be sent through the Auto- 
call system, calling the watchman to the switchboard. There 
is also placed at the entrance of the building, a key switch 
which will operate the Autocall signal system, indicating to 
the night watchman that someone connected with the company 
is at the door and desires to be admitted. This method is 
used in preference to having employes carry keys to the build- 
ing. It is a matter of record and also a note to the night 
watchman as to who shall enter the building after closing hours. 

The length of time required to locate or get into communi- 
cation, through the telephone system, with any person wanted 





The Autocall Central. 


is on the average less than 30 seconds, the time depending upon 
how long it takes to reach a telephone station after the signal 
is received. The completeness of the P.B.X. system deter- 
mines this time more than the size of the institution where 
the service is in use. A very small factory or store with a few 
telephones, would require a longer time to get the party wanted 
than a very large institution where the telephone system was 
complete. 

The installation of the Autocall in department stores and 
many factories employing female labor, indicates that there is 
no disturbance whatever from the type of signals used. The 
construction of the apparatus is such that, when properly in- 
stalled, the Autocall is approved by the National Board of 
Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

The Autocall is built specially to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual concern and the cost varies, depending upon the num- 
ber of people to be called and the number of signal stations 
required throughout the plant. The Autocall Company of Shel- 
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by, Ohio, who manufacture this apparatus. will install the serv- 
ice for a trial of thirty days without obligation to retain it. 
The prospective user, however, is under no obligation to retain 
the service if he is willing to do without it after the trial. 
Indurated Fibre Conduit. 
The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William Street, 
New York City, has issued a booklet describing J. M. fibre con- 








A Section of Indurated Fiber Conduit, 


duit for underground work. This is what is known as In- 
durated Fibre Conduit, and is moulded into shape under high 
pressure, so that there are no laminations or layers in its con- 
struction. The moulded type of fibre conduit has great strength 
and when laid without concrete or other protection will with- 
stand great compression weights. The moulded construction 
produces a solid wall 3% of an inch thick, the entire length of 
the conduit, which is entirely without grain. One of the ad- 
vantages to which particular attention is directed is the bell 
shaped joint which permits the wall of each section to be as 
strong and thick at the joint as at any other point in its length. 
This makes the joint as strong and rigid as at any other place, 
and hence in running through parks, private grounds, or other 
places where there is little likelihood of disturbance, the con 
duit can be laid without the protection of concrete. The joints 
are said to be practically air tight and difficult for water or gas 
to penetrate. 

It is claimed that the conduit is perfectly smooth inside and 
that there are no seams or raw edges at the joints so that 
the cable is not injured when it is being drawn through the duct. 

It is said that a No. 6 wire can be pushed through each duct 
from manhole to manhole thus doing away with the use of rods 
and ropes, preparatory to drawing in the cable. 

The company reports tests of this moulded fibre conduit with 
its 3¢-inch thickness of wall, which indicate an average punc- 























Cross-Section of Some of the Joints. 


ture voltage of 40,800 volts when dry, and 33,000 volts after 40 
hours immersion in water. This has an obvious bearing on 
the diminution of electrolysis risk. 

As the conduit is supplied in sections 54 inches long, there 
are few joints to be made. and the conduit can be laid quite 
rapidly. 

The jointing of the sections is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter, merely pushing one end into the other or giving a few 
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turns, depending on the kind of joint used, i. e. socket, sleeve 
or screw joint. A variety of bends, elbows, keys and other 
conveniences are made for curves and irregularities in trenches, 
and two-way, three-way and four-way trench boxes provide for 
branch connection. 

The illustrations show the bell shaped conduit, with the 
socket and sleeve joint, and a screw joint is also made. As 
some conduit systems have been devised which necessitate 
straight joints, this indurated conduit can also be obtained with 
straight line joints. 


> 


Changes in Stromberg-Carlson Sales Organization. 

Mr. William Hershey, formerly an engineer at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and other plants controlled by the Gary interests, has 
joined the Kansas City Stromberg-Carlson 
sales organization, to represent the company in the state of 
Hershey's several years of engineering experi 





division of the 


Kansas. Mr. 
ence in some of the leading plants in Kansas and Missouri 
well equip him for the particular work which will be assigned 
the state of Kansas 


to his care in 
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Mr. F. W. King, former assistant sales manager of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, has 
resigned and left the Rochester office to engage in other busi- 
ness with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. B. Mowat, formerly of the Chicago branch office, 
has been transferred to the position of traveling representa- 
tive, and is now engaged in sales work in North Dakota and 
Montana. 

Several promotions and changes have been put into effect 
in the internal sales organization at the Rochester, Chicago 
and Kansas City offices. Owing to the steady increase in 
business and the broadening of the company’s lines of pro- 





duct these extensions of its organization have become essen 
tial. 
Mr. C. L. BurtInGHAM, formerly with Frank B. Cook, of 


Chicago, has joined the engineering force of the American 
Electric Fuse Co., Muskegon, Mich., and will devote his’ at- 
tention especially to the telephone protective line business of 


the company. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

MR. WILLIAM BARRATT of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
appointed manager of the Independent Telephone Company at 
Preston, Idaho. 

MR. D. W. WIGGS, for some time manager of the Hunting- 
burg, Ind., exchange of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, has resigned. 

MR. THEODORE N. VAIL, president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, who has been spending some weeks in 
Europe, has just returned to this country. 

MR. ROBERT SHIPLEY, local manager for the Neodesha, 
Kans., exchange of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company, 
has resigned ‘hat position, and goes to Fredonia to take charge 
of the Fredonia Co-Operative Telephone Company. 

MR. W. F. BAKER, who has been division commercial man- 
ager of the New York Telephone Company for the New York 
division, has been appointed division commercial manager of the 
New Jersey division. 

MR. WILLIAM C. GETZ, of the United States Signal Service, 
has completed the installation of a buzzer annunciator signaling 
system at the Target Range, Fort Riley, Kansas. He leaves 
there for Fort Snelling, Minnesota, to install a post telephone 
system. 

MR. J. M. KENNEDY for some time district manager for the 
Kirksville, Mo., district, for the Missouri and Kansas Bell Tele- 
phone Company, has resigned his position. The headquarters for 
the district are being moved to Hannibal, Mo. Frank Lathrop 
of Hannibal will be the new manager, 

MR. JOHN CONWAY, for some time manager of the Aurora 
exchange of the Chicago Telephone Company, has been made 
district manager for the company with headquarters in Aurora. 
He will have charge of the Oswego, Yorkville, Plattville, Lisbon, 
Newark, Plano and Little Rock and Aurora exchanges of the 
company. 

MR. THEODORE PAUL, chief electrician for the Louisville 
(Ky) Home Telephone Co., has resigned his position with that 
company in order to enter the manufacturing business in Chi- 
cago, Ill. His venture will be connected with the manufacture 
of motor cars, with the development of aeroplanes as a side line. 
E. M. Coleman, president of the Home company, has expressed 
great regret at losing Mr. Paul’s services, and commended his 
ability as an electrician. A successor to Mr. Paul will be chosen 
by the company within the next few days. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

EMPORIA, KAN.—A charter has been granted the Lyon 
County Home Telephone Company, which is capitalized at $1,000. 
The incorporators are, J. F. Clark, Reading; Thos. Evans, Hart- 
ford; B. F. Zimmerman, Emporia; W. E. Loamis, Reading; 
W. C. Simpson, Reading; G. C. Thompson, Barkley; D. D. 


Elliott, Reading, and D. Nickel. Reading. 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH.—The organization of the Citizens 
Telephone Company of South Haven has been completed. The 
new Independent company organized with $25,000 stock, has the 
following officers: President, George C. Monroe; vice-president, 
J. J. Clement; secretary, E. J. Berge; treasurer, A. R. More. 
W. S. Vivian, of Grand Rapids, assisted in the organization 
of the company. The company has leased a building for five 
years and installed a good common battery plant. M. E. 
Pruyme is the manager. 


ERICSON, NEB.—The Ericson Telephone Company, with an 
authorized capital stock of $600, has been incorporated by Nels 
Peterson, Wm. Patrick and J. A. Bodyfield. 


HERSHEY, NEB.-«“The Rosedale 
been incorporated by T. A, Roberts, D. E. Martin and W. J. 
Shinkle. The company is capitalized at $5,000. 


CROSSPLAINS, S. DAK.—The Starr and Crossplains Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $50,000, 
par value of shares $50, has been incorporated by J. H. Weber 
and Hubert Weber, of Parkston, S. D.; G. Hoffman and Henry 
Kurtenbach, of Ethan, §,. D., and Lawrence Schilmgen, of Parks- 


Telephone Company has 


ton, S. D. 

VIVIAN, SO. DAK.—The Vivian-Fort Pierre Telephone Com- 
pany, with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, par value of 
shares $25, has been incorporated by Warren Young, Frank 
Whalen and Zack Sutley, of Ft. Pierre; Arthur Morse and 
Rube Wood, of Vivian. 

PLEASANT RIDGE, WIS.—The name of a newly organized 


telephone company is the Badger Telephone Company of Pleas- 
ant Ridge. Officers of the company are: President, Albert J. 
Rusk; vice-president, George Clements; secretary, Harvey Cox: 
treasurer, Clyde Smith; directors, Chris Welch, Fred Lieurance, 
Lloyd Smith. 


TORONTO, CAN.—The following concerns were incorporated: 
The Canadian Independent Telephone Company, Ltd., Newburgh, 
capital $7,500; the Goderich Rural Telephone Company, Ltd., 
Goderich, capital $5,000; the Metcaif Rural Telephone Company, 
Ltd., Metcalf, capital $3,000; the Lake of Bays and Haliburton 
Rural Telephone Company, Ltd., Dorset, capital $3,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


JONESBORO, ARK.—The Home Telephone Company, it is re- 
ported, will issue $30,000 worth of bonds, and will carry on some 
construction and extension work, 


PRESTON, IA.—The Preston Telephone Company reports be- 
ing in very good financial condition. Recently the company paid 
off bonds to the amount of $1,600. There now remains but a 
little over $1,000 outstanding. 


HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $4,500 to $6,000. D. Y. Combs, 
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manager, announces that the company will do some construction 
work soon. 

DASSEL, MINN.—The Dassell & Collinwood Telephone Com- 
pany has paid $4,000 on outstanding bonds. 

CRETE, NEB.—The Crete Telephone Company was given au- 
thority by the State Railway Commission to issue $50,800 of 
stock to cover the purchase of farmers lines between Cramer 
and Denton, to improve the Crete exchange, and to take up 
certain outstanding obligations. 

LOWVILLE, N. Y.—At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Black River Telephone Company it was voted to increase 
the capital stock of the company from $50,000 to $200,000, divided 
into 10,000 shares of common stock, par value $10 per share, and 
1,000 shares, par value $100 each, 

WILLOUGHBY, OHIO.—The Willoughby Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

BIRDSBORO, PA.—The Conestoga Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 

NEKODA, PA. (Perry Co.)—The Pfoutze Valley Telephone 
Company has filed an amendment to its charter increasing the 
capital stock from $5,000 to $40,000. KEK, T. Troutman, Millers- 
town, is secretary of the company. 


FRANCHISE. 

COLVILLE, WASH.—The county commissioners have granted 
a franchise to John §S, Diedrich of Chewelah to construct a tele- 
phone line over the county roads, 

CONSTRUCTION. oo 

THOMASTON, ALA.—Plans have been arranged for estab- 


lishment of a telephone system for Thomaston, and branch 
lines to Prentice, Sonsul, McKinley and Hugo. All the stock 
has been subscribed and as soon as the organization is com- 


plete, work will start, 

UNAWEEP, COL.—Frank Grant and A, Taylor are interested 
in the construction of a telephone line in this vicinity. 

MURPHYSBORO, ILL.—The Murphysboro Telephone Company 
will begin about July 1 to change the system now in use to 
the common battery type. 

NEW CASTLE, IND.—The Independent Telephone Company 
will spend in the neighborhood of $65,000 in improving its plant 
and service in the city. 

EMINENCE KY.—The Henry County Home Telephone Com- 
pany increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000 and an- 
nounces that it will construct 40 miles of new line within the 
next few months. 

CHESANING, MICH.-—The Home Telephone Company has re- 
ceived lately a carload of poles and a carload of crossarms 
and hardware for telephone extensions in all directions from 
Chesaning. The company now has 430 telephones, with 25 orders 
ahead and the manager expects to reach the .500 mark before 
the summer is over. The number of subscribers has doubled 
in the past year, many farmers being anxious for the service 
and aiding in setting the poles and stringing the wires. 

WINONA, MINN.—The incorporation of the Mt. Vernon Tele- 
phone Company and the announcement that orders had been 
given for several carloads of poles, gives assurance that the 
farmers to the western part of Winona county, incensed over 
the increase in rates by the Rollingstone company, will carry 
out thejr plan to establish a mutual company in competition 
to the Bell interests. Over 250 farmers have already pledged 
their support, 

LATHROP, MO.—The Clover Leaf 
making arrangements io string all its wires 
business district of the town. 

TARKIO, MO.—The Home Telephone Company, successors to 
the North-West Missouri Telephone Company, is going to re- 
build its Westboro exchange. Material has been practically all 
ordered, 

MIDLAND, ORE.-—The Oregon Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has commenced setting poles for its line between this city 
and Klamath Falls. 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—The Plum Telephone System has been 
installing new telephones in the Wallaceville neighborhood. 

SANDY SPRINGS, S. C.—The Sandy Springs Telephone Com- 
pany is making arrangements to do considerable construction 
work, 

CLEVELAND, TENN.—A local telephone company has been 
organized at Georgetown, Tenn., and an exchange system will 
be installed in that place. A trunk line will be built connecting 
with the Cleveland Telephone Company. 

OCONTO FALLS, WIS.—The Morgan Telephone Company, re- 
cently organized, will commence placing poles for the stringing 
of its lines. Connections will be made with the Little River 
Telephone Company. 


Telephone Company is 
in cable in the 


ELECTIONS. 


PETERSBURG, ILL.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Petersburg Telephone Company was held recently 
and the following officers were elected: H. H. Colby, president; 
T. M. Scott, vice-president; J. C. Hurie, secretary, and treasurer. 
Directors are, the aforenamed and E. D. Overshiner, T. W. 
Neely, E. D. Boynton, W. L. Wilms, J. H. Sullivan, and A. D. 
Colby. 


TELEPHONY 


‘ 


LEBANON, KANS.—The People’s Telephone Company will soon 
move its central exchange to larger and more modern quarters. 
At the recent meeting of stockholders the company was incor- 
porated by the election of the following officers: President, J, E. 
Cox; vice-president, W. KE. Churchill; secretary and treasurer, 
E, O. Gerard. These, with G. M. Shook, C. W. Acton and Charles 
Davis form the board of directors. 

PRAIRIE VIEW, KANS.—A. Van Diest was elected president 
of the Prairie View Telephone Company at a recent meeting of 
the dfrectors, Other officers are: Wm, Van Egmond, secretary, 
and Wm, De Witt, treasurer. The company will make some im- 
provements to the city service and overhaul the lines generally. 

WRIGHTSTOWN, MINN.—At the annual meeting of the Haw- 
kett & Wrightstown Telephone Company the following officers 
were elected: B. D. Turner of Verndale, president; Bert Har- 
tung of Bertha, vice-president; A. Naylor of Bertha, secretary; 
H. Bowman of Hewitt, treasurer. W. A. Osburn of Hewitt 
G. M. Motes of Deer Creek and C. C. Bohn of Hewitt, directors. 
The central exchange will be moved soon from Wrightstown to 
Bertha, 

ALTO, WIS.—-Officers elected by the directors of the Alto Tele- 
phone Company ate: President, F. E. Jones; secretary, E. Star- 
bird; treasurer, J. H. Redekger; directors, Wm. Lemmenes and S. 
Vandervelde. 

THOMPSON, PA.—At the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Northeastern Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: E. H, Ledyard, president; F. J. Osgood, secretary; 
E. K. Lee, treasurer. Directors are, E. H. Ledyard, of Pleas- 
ant Mountain; FE. K, Lee, Waymart; F. J. Osgood, Forest City; 
Cc. A. Wademan, Uniondale; E. H. Ridgeway, Fleetville. 


MANSFIELD, S. D.—The annual meeting of the Mansfield & 
Scatterwood Telephone Company was held recently and Will 
Payne was re-elected president of the company. Will Byman 


was elected treasurer, and G. W. Holmes, secretary. 
RITZVILLE, WASH.—The Washtucna High Line Telephone 

Company held its annual meeting and elected E, H. Wyrich as 

president of the company. Other officers are the vice-president, 


Gideor Leonard; secretary, Fred Schroeder; treasurer, Robert 
West, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ST. JOHN, KANS.—The St. John Telephone Company has 


Business service is to be furnished 
at $2.50 per month; residence, four-party, at $1, and two-party 
at $1.20; and single line residence service at $2. The company 
is changing its system from magneto to common battery. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—A number of citizens of Bartlesville filed 
complaint with the corporation commission, stating that the 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Company was about to raise its 
rates in that city, and asking the commission to take the matter 
in hand. The complaint stated that the raise was to be from $1 
to $2 for residence, and $2.50.to $3 for business telephones. Chair- 
man J, E. Love of the Commission informed them that the Com- 
mission could take no action until an actual attempt is mad 
to raise the rates. He also stated that al] companies are required 
to give notice te the Commission before raising rates, and could 
be cited for contempt if they failed to do so. 

DALHART, TEX.—Lightning struck and destroyed the tele- 
phone exchange in this city a short time ago. 

IRWIN, PA.—It is reported that an Independent telephone 
company is to be organized in this vicinity by Irwin men. From 
reports it is gathered that lines will be built to cover West- 
moreland county. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Service was cut off on the Southwestern 
Telegraph and Telephone Company’s lines recently through dam- 
age to the submarine cable across Galveston Bay. The damage 
was caused by the anchor of a boat catching the cable and drag- 
ging it until it was twisted and broken. Service was restored, 
however, very promptly. 

PALOUSE, WASH.—A company of farmers in Idaho have pur- 
chased the telephone line extending from Palouse, Wash., into the 
Hoodoo mining district, Idaho, a distance of about 35 miles. The 
line was built by Dr. G. T. Henwood of Palouse, who retains some 
stock. The officers of the company are: Homer Canfield, presi- 
dent; Tom Vassar, secretary; Elwood Cook, manager. Directors, 
H. L. Hawkins and L. L. Young of Princeton, and Charles Smith 
ef Harvard. 

MADISON, WIS.—The State Railway Commission has granted 
the Badger State Telephone & Telegraph Company, Janesville. 
permission to add 5 cents to the regular tolls for messages into 
and out of the city of Beloit, because of an extra charge made the 
company in that city. —- 


UNDERGROUND. 


CHICO, CAL. (Butte Co.)—The compelling of all wire using 
companies to place wires in underground conduit in the down 
town district is being agitated by citizens, and the board of 
trustees is considering the advisability of instructing the city 
attorney to draw up an ordinance to cover this point 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The City Council has notified the East- 
ern Wisconsin Railway and Light Company, the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company, the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
the Postal Telegraph and Cable Company, to remove all its 
wires and poles from the streets within the next four months. 
The traction company must replace troHey poles with iron 
standards, 


decided to raise its rates. 








In the Rural Line Districts 


The telephone people have been busy the past few days in- 
stalling the new switchboard and other apparatus, being as- 
sisted by some workmen from Chicago. On the new board 
red lights appear when central is called, instead of the buz- 
zer, with which the old board was equipped. The apparatus 
has been here quite a while, but installation was delayed until 
experts were available for putting it in—Elmwood (Ill.) Ga- 
zette. 


A. B. Button and L. C. Vollmer, of Jamestown, have been 
looking up the way, prospecting for a telephone line between 
this place and Lander, also putting in two or three side lines. 
They met with very good success and expect in the near 
future to put them through—Busti Letter in Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Journal. 


The telephone company has been busy putting down longer 
poles the past two weeks in order to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of wires.—Edgeley (N. D.) Mail. 


Mr. Tabler, the new president of the Mutual Telephone Co., 
in acknowledgment of the services of the girls at the central 
office, accepted from the grocery store patrons about $3 worth 
of oranges, grapes, nuts and candy,,and surprised the girls 
Thursday.—Hiawatha (Kansas) World. 





Directors of the Toluca Telephone Co. have made arrange- 
ments to put in a general central office at the home of W. T. 
Willett west of the livery barn. The switchboard will be put 
in just as soon as possible. Miss Bessie will have charge of 
the line—Santa Fe (Kansas) Republican. 


Mr. Reese, the new manager of the Telephone Co., moved 
his family in last week. Riley extends a hearty welcome to 
these people.—Riley (Kansas) Regent. 

The Independent telephone is universally used by Topeka and 
Shawnee county people-—Topeka (Kansas) Capital. 


Acton Telephone Company will soon build to Granbury.— 
LaGrange (Texas) Journal. 
Mr. Blankenship, president of Telephone Co. at Garfield, 
called at the Farmers’ central office at Pea Ridge Saturday.— 
Pea Ridge Correspondence Pineville (Mo.) Democrat. 


There was a telephone meeting here and Miss Lulu Hull 
was employed as switch tender for another year. For two 
years she has given us faithful and efficient service and we 
congratulate the company on being able to retain her longer.— 
Edina (Mo.) Democrat. 


Jack Kelly, line manager, Arnett Telephone Co., is spending 
a few days in Shattuck this week.—Arnetit (Okla.) Leader. 

There is to be a new phone line put in here at once which 
will help the writer in getting the news.—Bethlehem Letter in 
Clarkville (Ark.) Herald. 


Ed Rucks, a lineman for the new telephone company, accom- 
panied Will Faulkner, another lineman, to his home at Eldo- 
rado, Ark. Mr. Faulkner has been confined to his room for 
about a week with slow fever.—Stuttgart (Ark.) Arkansawyer. 
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Will Grouch has lately become entangled in the network of 
the Mutual Telephone Company and while the work is new he 
is having his own troubles. We all have our troubles but get 


through them somehow, so we are confident that Will will get 
out all right in the end—Banner Township Letter in Bixby 
(Tenn.) Enterprise. 





